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* %* THE two very handsome volumes were de- 
livered at my office this morning. I became so 
fascinated with the story that goes with the car- 
toons that I have neglected my other business. I 
shall see that they go to my house tonight. Other- 
wise they would break up my business. 


FRANK O. LOWDEN 


Former Governor of Illinois 


* %*® MY eleven-year-old son, lured by the car- 
toons, has devoured the volumes. In_ fact, their 
dual appeal to father and son has been inconvenient. 
When I have wanted them they have been missing 
from my library, and I have had to go to my son’s 


rooms to find them 
GLENN FRANK 


President of the University of Wisconsin 


10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 





ERE 
hundreds of cruel pen and ink lampoons, in scores of. curious lithographs 
buried for the last seventy years, parade the giants of the last century, a period 


are the two most interesting books of the year. Before your eyes in 


that bred orators and thinkers. Here is history told in cartoons—virile, gripping 
history, partisan with the vitriolic abandon of old-school politics, centering about 
the lank, homely railsplitter who rose higher than America’s gift of the presidency 
into the Valhalla of nations. Here is a Lincoln you’ve never known, suffering 
biting ridicule, poisoned jealousy and factional hatred. Here are great issues and 
personalities stripped of pretense. Here are lessons in courage from a period more 
trying than our own. And with this wealth of illustration runs the picturesque and 
soundly-pointed text of Albert Shaw, able editor and historian. 


THEY are yours for ten days’ free 


examination. And you may keep to subscribers of either “REVIEW OF 
them for your library, absolutely REVIEWS AND WORLD'S WORK" or 
o wi "GOLDEN BOOK" 


free, if you will mail the coupon 
at once, enrolling as a three-year 


subscriber at the regular rate either 
4 Review of Reviews Corporation 


to the Review of Reviews and WBL-34 
World’s Work or to Golden Book 233 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Magazine. Golden Book is the 


two 





monthly magazine of entertainment 
for the intelligent, a treasure chest 
of fascinating stories and essays 
from the pens of the world’s greatest 
writers. What is more, you may 
pay at the rate of $1 a month for 
nine months, if you wish. If you 
prefer one cash payment, send only 
$8. But you must use the coupon 








I accept your offer to send me postpaid, the 
big, new volumes, A Cartoon History of Lincoln and 
His Times all bound in cloth, 275 pages each, for ten 
days’ free examination. If I decide to keep them I 
will pay only for a three years’ subscription to the 
Review of Reviews-World’s Work magazine (or Golden 
Book) at the regular subscription rate—a dollar a 
month for nine months. If I prefer to make only one 
payment it will be only $8. 
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right away. 
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| World’s Work; ( ) Golden Book. 
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Gladys Hasty Carroll 


LADYS HASTY CARROLL, 

American novelist, was born in 
1904, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren V. Hasty of South Berwick, 
Maine. Her father worked and lived 
on the farm of his father, George B. 
Hasty, near South Berwick, and here 
she spent her childhood. Her grand- 
father was a successful lumberman and 
farmer. 

She attended the district school and 
when she was twelve moved with her 
parents into South Berwick to do college 
preparatory work at Berwick Academy. 
This old Latin School was once attended 
by Sarah Orne Jewett, a native and life- 
long resident of South Berwick, who was 
Mrs. Carroll’s childhood idol and whom 
she feels she will never outgrow. 


After graduation from Berwick Acad- 
emy in 1921, she spent four years at 
Bates College in the town of Lewiston, 
Maine. At commencement in 1925 she 
was married to Herbert A. Carroll, of 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, who had re- 
ceived his diploma from Bates two years 
previously. She was then twenty-one. 


For three years following her marriage 
Mrs. Carroll lived in Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, where her husband held a posi- 
tion as debate coach in the high school. 

Then came two years in New York 
City. While her husband worked for a 
doctor’s degree in educational psychology 
at Columbia, Mrs. Carroll provided the 
family income by conducting a column 
in the Youth’s Companion and writing a 
pair of juvenile books. The first book, 
Cockatoo, attracted scant notice when 
published in 1929, but the second, a tale 
for girls in their teens called Land S peil, 
found a _ successful following among 
children and earned the praise of Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner. 


“Mrs. Carroll has a true gift for char- 
acter,” wrote Miss Skinner in the New 
York Evening Post; “every member of 
that Maine family is a person. The plot 
has suspense, but it is a little far 
fetched.” The book was the story of a 
Maine farmer named Shaw and his 
family. 
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GLADYS HASTY CARROLL 


In 1930 Mrs. Carroll removed to 
Minneapolis, where her husband accepted 
a professorship in the University of 
Minnesota. There she wrote As the 
Earth Turns, the book that brought her 
nation-wide fame. Continuing chrono- 
logically the story of the characters in- 
troduced in Land Spell, she chranicled 
the events of one year in the lives of the 
family of Mark Shaw. Winter chores, 
spring plowing, summer work, fall har- 
vesting ; a wedding, a death, and a birth 
were all recorded “as the earth turns.” 
The principal character in the book was 
Jen, about whom all the family life 
revolves. 

As the Earth Turns was a best seller 
during the summer of 1933. Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant called the book “a 
fine, honest, serious and even poetic 
piece of work, true not only to the ex- 
ternals of the New England scene, but 
to the peculiarly reticent and elusive 
idiom of life and character indigenous 
in those parts.” So little known were 
the author’s first two books, that this 
was generally thought to be a first novel. 

Mrs. Carroll’s son, Warren Hasty 
Carroll, was born just after the comple- 

(Continued on page 266) 
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{ Practicability - The designers of Gaytorp Furniture have had 
long experience in Library Work, therefore the practicability of each 
piece of furniture is assured. 
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Marcus Lauesen 


FOR a long time no Danish author has 
made such a furore in Scandinavia 
as Marcus Lauesen. His book Waiting 
for a Ship (1931) was first rejected by 
one publishing house, and then published 
by Gyldendal, the largest publishing 
house in Denmark. It received brilliant 
reviews from the leading critics and had 
an enormous success. In certain literary 
circles it created such a stir that as late 
as 1933 Scandinavian papers and books 
still wrote for and against it, and there 
is no doubt that Marcus Lauesen is the 
most important personality among the 
younger Danish authors. Much may be 
expected of him in the future. 

His style is broad and firm, warm and 
intense and at times pathetic. He is 
serious, almost without humor, thereby 
differing from the ordinary Danish type. 
He is greatly interested in the strange 
religious and political questions of man- 
kind. 

Marcus Lauesen was born on Novem- 
ber 22, 1907, in a small village, Lajt 
Kirkeby, near Aabenraa, in the part of 
Slesvig which voted for Denmark after 
the World War. (His home had always 
been a Danish one.) His father—a rural 
worker—was sixty-eight when his son 
was born. His mother was very re- 
ligious and would not allow him to read 
anything but the Bible and the Book of 
Family Sermons. There was much ill- 
ness in his home, and altho his parents 
tried to prevent Marcus from writing 
down his thoughts—because it was 
thought a sin—he managed to do so. He 
collected the small pieces of paper from 
the many medicinal powders used in the 
house, and wrote his first attempts of 
poetry on them. 

In 1914 Marcus Lauesen started 
school life in a small German school, 
which became Danish at Slesvig’s re- 
union with Denmark. After passing his 
examination seven years later, his 
mother wanted him to stay as a help at 
home, but the Danish Minister, H. P. 
Hanssen, who knew the intelligent boy, 
offered to aid him to continue his studies. 
He was sent to the school in Aabenraa, 
which he left as an undergraduate in 
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1926. For two years he studied at the 
University of Copenhagen, specializing 
in comparative literary history and lan- 
guages, while living under very poor 
conditions. He soon got tired of his 
companions with their narrowness of 
view, as of the city on the whole; he 
longed for the country and wanted to 
devote all his time to poetry. He could 
not afford to do so, but fortunately in 
November 1928 he was offered a position 
as teacher at a Danish Folk High 
School. He was very pleased to accept 
this post, which gave him peace to work, 
and here he wrote his book on Dostoiev- 
ski. 

In the same year a: volume of poems 
entitled Guds Ggglere (“God's Jugglers’’ ) 
was published, with which he had his 
real début. These poems have a deep 
religious origin. In 1930 he continued 
his series of poems with AH9stelegi 
(“Autumn Elegy”), in which he main- 
tains that the belief in death is the only 
truth, and the touchstone of life. 

Marcus Lauesen’s most important con- 
tribution, however, lies in the field of 
fiction.. His first novel was called Fn 
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Mand Gaar Bort Fra Vejen (“A Man 
Goes His Separate Road”). A young 
musician, who has grown up in a small 
fishing-place, is torn away from his old 
surroundings and sent to the city, but 
when he again returns, he feels that he 
belongs nowhere and is rootless. His 
next novel J Morgen (“Tomorrow”) 
(1930) passed almost unnoticed. 
Altogether these four books secured 
Marcus Lauesen a good name as a 
writer, but one New Year’s eve he sat 
down at his desk to write a letter to his 
friend and master, Helge Rode, one of 
the finest Danish poets, and this was the 
beginning of his family story Waiting 
for a Ship, which was instantaneously 
successful both with critics and public, 
and which was published in England, 
America, Germany, Italy, Holland, and 
Finland in addition to the Scandinavian 
countries. The novel itself is old- 
fashioned composition, and the action 
is very simple. The old widow of a 
shipowner wants to see her relatives 
expand to their full grandeur during the 
last few days of her life. The portrait 
of this woman has been praised as a 
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masterly character analysis. This book 


made Lauesen famous. 

In spite of his fame Marcus Lauesen 
prefers to stay in his native village, Lgjt 
Kirkeby, where he had been earning his 
living chiefly by market-gardening. He 
does not want to get into the literary 
circles of Copenhagen and endures the 
air of the city only when he is there as 
a guest. He has settled down in his 
home, which he likes to decorate with 
modern richly colored paintings; there 
he is writing to the best of his ability in 
order to reach his goal of 40 novels—- 
for which he says he has abundant 
material. 

In 1932 another book En Mand Og 
Hans Fjende (“A Man and His Enemy” ) 
was published, and translated into Ger- 
man. It is a story of the danger of too 
much religious se il during the years 
of childhood. In 1933 a volume of shoxt 
stories was published under the title of 
Gledens Dag (‘“The Day of Joy’). 

The only book by Lauesen available 
in English is Waiting for a Ship (1931). 
His name is pronounced lou’a-siin. 


Gladys Hasty Carroll 


(Continued from page 260) 
tion of As the Earth Turns. 

Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant describes 
Mrs. Carroll as “a young woman on the 
edge of thirty, but not quite there—not 
very tall, slight, with thick white skin, 
gray blue eyes on the pale side and 
sandy brown bobbed hair. More medita- 
tive than her publicity picture—less alert 
and long necked. . . Reserved, of course, 
she is yet friendly, and as the New Eng- 
land phrase goes, pleasant. . 

“Gladys Carroll is pre-eminently nor- 
mal. She does not write to be a writer, 
but because her inner register of truth 
asks reproduction, because the family 
budget is helped by contribution, and for 
other sufficient reasons which do not take 
her out of the woman’s traditional 
sphere. You cannot explain her gift in 
terms of escape or neurosis, tho I 
strongly suspect homesickness for native 
soil had something to do with it. Any- 


how, writing is not a theory or a desire— 
it is a realistic and practical affair, a 


matter of sitting down and doing it. 
When the Minneapolis highbrows com- 
pliment the book of the month club best 
seller (lately just the wife of the pro- 
fessor of educational psychology) on 
this or that, discuss technique and effects 
achieved in her novel, she feels puzzled. 

“Mrs. Carroll has heard that authors 
often go to Europe to recuperate from 
writing a book. For her, she says quite 
positively, there is not and never will be 
any such need—she just writes along 
with living, and somehow both work out 
to a good end. Now, perhaps, you see 
why I think of her as a woman rather 
than a writer—she has so far at least 
been able to live out two destinies with 
an undivided mind. Of the solitary, 
lonely, the often ice-bound voyage of 
discovery, she as yet knows nothing. 
Her karma is to be companioned, even 
in work—never an evening but the day’s 
sheaf is read to her husband, who cares 
so much about her books that ‘he all but 
writes them.’ ” 
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Dividends from Leisure Hours 


By Lois C. 


HILE the mature minds of the day 

are seeking to answer the cries of 
workers, “Give us jobs,” thousands of 
American young people, faced with an 
unlimited stretch of leisure hours, are 
asking, “Who will provision our mental 
cupboards and charter our progress in a 
disordered world?” 

Until last August an office filing job, 
and Mr. Jones, the office boss, protected 
Mary from the loneliness of undirected 
leisure. Mr. Jones no longer plans 
Mary’s days. After tidying her bureau 
drawers, trying on last year’s dresses, 
painting the sun-room furniture, and see- 
ing three mediocre movies in one week, 
Mary sits down and wonders what is to 
fill the vacancy. 

In the past, experienced high school 
instructors and expertly chosen tools 
kept Johnny secure from loafing habits, 
and Mabel from adolescent brooding 
spells. But Johnny and Mabel have 
graduated from high school. John no 
longer finds expert advice and shop tools 
at his elbows. After two months of 
pounding the pavements asking business 
men who are losing money to hire help 
they can’t afford, John spends a week 
staring at the walls of the family parlor, 
and then decides that it is less lonely to 
spend his days at the corner drug store. 

Mabel spends a month writing letters 
to heads of business firms who do not 
seem impressed by a glowing record in 
typing and shorthand. Those who 
answer are not cordial... After the 


Schuette * 


third department store manager has re- 
fused to see her, and the agency she had 
joined has gone out of business, Mabel 
begiris to shrink from the idea of asking 
for work. Her parents, worried at her 
dejection, consult a physician. At last, 
with sighs of relief from a defeated 
family, Mabel is packed off for an in- 
definite visit with her grandparents. 

Jerry, who is an older young person, 
married and the head of a household 
which includes a policied aunt and a 
widowed mother-in-law, has lost his job 
as head shipping clerk in a small manu- 
facturing concern. After a few weeks 
of searching for a similar place, he gets 
a new job, and loses it in three weeks 
thru a company merger. He sleeps most 
of a week and then, at the urging of 
Marjorie, his wife, wanders into the 
stacks of a local library whence he brings 
a sadistic novel, The Lady and the Beast, 
which he returns in disgust in three days, 
with mental reservations to find some 
other way of spending his time. He 
buys a few boards from a second-hand 
lumber yard and puts up four new 
kitchen shelves. Jerry finally mends the 
back steps and sits on them. 

Even George Henry Newlinson III, 
who graduated from college with honors 
in chemistry, has received penciled re- 
jections on his patiently typed letters to 
college presidents. George Henry 
wonders vaguely what he might do with 
his time besides keeping up his math. 
He goes to call on his favorite professor 


* B.A. Mt. Holyoke; M.A. University of Pittsburgh. 
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but finds that source of wisdom too 
engrossed with the galley proofs of a 
beloved pamphlet to concern himself 
with the indefinite plans of new gradu- 
ates. George Henry wishes that he had 
taken more history and English, so that 
he would know some good books to read. 
He strikes his father for fifty dollars to 
start a small chemical laboratory of his 
own in the attic, but his mother is so 
nervous for fear he will blow himself 
to atoms that he gives up the project 
and takes to sprawling in the music room 
whistling to the radio. 

Potentially the stored emotions of 
these let-down young people constitute a 
social hazard. The pressing sense of 
failure which comes from finding no 
screw to tighten in the economic struc- 
ture inhibits buoyant youthful person- 
alities, and makes for inferiority com- 
plexes and melancholias. Young mar- 
riages do not find satisfactory adjust- 
ment in the laps of supporting families. 
Young active adults do not, like St. 
Simeon Stylites, thrive on immense 
periods of heavenly contemplation. 

Who is to take the responsibility for 
supplying with well-ordered stores the 
mental cupboards of these young people? 
Who is to dissipate the fear and timidity 
lurking in their emotional closets? Not 
our legislators! These men and women 
legitimately concern themselves with the 
pleas of those who ask to be clothed and 
fed. Not our schools! An overworked 
high school personnel is already 
struggling to cope with the numbers of 
younger pupils. Our colleges and uni- 
versities are so constituted that they can 
offer help only to those who can pay for 
further directed study. Not the families. 
It is unjust to ask that the hard-pressed 
father who spends his last energies re- 
trieving expenses from the wreck of his 
business, or the courageous mother who 
labors to make ten dollars do what thirty 
dollars have done before, find a solution 
to the problems of the sons and daughters 
they have educated, often with patient 
sacrifice. 


A Suggested Solution 


A solution is within the grasp of the 
young people themselves. Mary and 
Mabel must realize that the schools have 
not prepared them for an all-day leisure. 
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John and Jerry must face the fact that, 
to survive advantageously a prolonged 
stretch of leisure hours each must pull 
himself up by his own bootstraps. Either 
individually or with the stimulation of 
group plans, these young minds must 
pioneer a program of personality devel- 
opment which will fit the head or the 
hand to some future benefit. 

To young people the most appealing 
factor in a program of self-direction of 
interests is the absence of that inherited 
stigma which attaches to the words 
“school” and “discipline.” Which of us 
in perusing the subtleties of quadratic 
equations, or in deciphering Caesar’s 
annals at the wild clip of three pages a 
week, have not had rosy visions of dis- 
tant days of permanent vacation when 
we would be free to dream of ships and 
sailor men, or, to be more intimate and 
practical, of rose-gardening, pencil- 
sketching, or carpentry. We did not 
think then, as we must now, in terms of 
suggesting aims and providing materials. 
But, provided we eat and sleep and are 
comfortably housed, is not this un- 
employed period the oasis we anticipated 
in the desert of fact-learning? We have 
now time and energy to spare in which 
to capitalize on those dreams and desired 
hobbies of the past. 


In suggestions for leisure projects and 
organization of interests, college-bred 
minds can aid high school hands and 
heads. John and Mabel, Mary and 
Jerry, with the constructive planning of 
George Henry, can form a group to plot 
out a program of directed leisure. 

Under such a group plan, the young 
person who has had the most urgent 
feeling of failure, the college graduate, 
with his confident years of preparation 
and no opportunity to prove his eco- 
nomic worth, can become the guiding 
star in a little firmament of clubbed in- 
terests. With some degree of maturity 
of thought, and accustomed recently to 
modern methods of education, he is 
peculiarly fitted to plan for the less ex- 
perienced a system of self-education. 


Aims for Leisure Projects 


What are the aims which the directed 
leisure of a group can accomplish? 
Planned leisure can aid in the building 
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of an independent mental and emotional 
life. We all admire the unconscious 
poise of the person who possesses such 
inner stores of criteria and wonder that 
he need not fear the absence of an 
audience. The chief difficulty for most 
of us in an unemployed period is our 
inability to afford ourselves __ self- 
entertainment. In two weeks leisure we 
have bored ourselves; consequently we 
bore our friends and none-too-patient 
relatives. Rightly directed, time spent 
in the presence of our favorite authors 
or scientists can develop in us one or 
both of the two dominant assets of 
personality, the power of thought and 
the cultivation of imagination. Wise 
fostering of these powers is fundamental 
to both self-entertainment and the in- 
fluencing of other humans. 

As a group young people can find in 
one another and in the outside world 
new social interests. One thing neces- 
sary to normal thinking and feeling in 
depression times, as an antidote to wail- 
ing Over our own tribulations, is an 
interest in the welfare of fellow beings. 
We must find new assets in friendship 
and human interests. We can come to 
see in the life outside our own small 
world other flesh and blood humans 
meeting similar, perhaps more trying, 
life situations. 

How many of us have been handi- 
capped in hunting jobs by wretchedly 
limited vocabularies! In preparing to 
earn a living there is perhaps no more 
important preparation than acquiring the 
ability to use clear, courteous, and exact 
statement. Any progress in personality 
development will be attended by a 
growth in conversational powers. Time 
with books and people will not be wasted 
in dollars and cents values. But there 
are still other advantages in acquiring 
better forms of communication. The 
value of a citizen to his community is 
often measured in terms of his ability 
to arouse a group to a sense of common 
values. Important in recreational life is 
training to meet our heroes. What one 
of us has not suffered in meeting some- 
one we wished to impress, only to find 
that we had nothing of value to offer? 
Successful men and women in all walks 
of life are those who are not content to 
train only to fill a position competently. 


To enjoy good books, to write simply, 
and to speak clearly, is part of their 
program for a rounded existence. Many 
an engineer has won a coveted assign- 
ment because he could discuss Becky 
Sharp or the opera “Don Giovanni” 
with as much ease as the plans for a 
laboratory or a suspension bridge. 


Forming a Group 


When a group of young people have 
gathered together the major group in- 
terests can be discussed. Select from 
the suggested projects one dominant 
group interest, such as Play Reading and 
Rating, which covers the interests of the 
many without spreading over so wide a 
scope that no one is benefited. 

The frequency, time, and place of 
meeting will, of course, be subject to 
group convenience. The only essentials 
in planning these details are to propose 
meeting with reasonable regularity for a 
period, say, of not less than two hours 
length. It is wise to have a previously 
assigned program for every meeting. 

Group leaders, preferably college 
people, are necessary to organize plans 
and select materials. Leaders should 
remember in formulating their programs 
that leisure hours are for pleasureable 
activity. Lists of plays, novels, or biog- 
raphy to be read or discussed should 
include a variety of types to satisfy in- 
dividual tastes. The worth of reports 
from group members will depend quite 
as much on the attitude of the leaders as 
upon the intellectual stamina and co- 
ordination of the group. Persons in the 
group to whom reports are assigned 
must be impressed with the moral 
obligation of presenting to fellow mem- 
bers ripened ideas on the materials. A 
leader might sketch for the assignee the 
limits of his subjects, suggest a unified 
form for his report, and show him the 
best ways of handling materials from 
diversified sources. A _ sincere leader 
will impress on the one reporting the 
value of his own ideas upon the subject, 
leading him to some sincere original 
emphasis. 

In many communities leaders will find 
it possible to consult educators for pro- 
gram suggestions. Do not expect, how- 
ever, that these busy people will furnish 
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plans for your group undertaking. That 
is a group responsibility. After plans 
have been discussed by leaders and mem- 
bers, the results may be submitted in the 
form of an ‘outline or resumé to an 
educator, some teacher, principal, lec- 
turer, in your community. Give this 
advisor ample time to think over the 
matter. Then ask for an evening of his 
or her time to meet a chosen few of the 
group. Treat suggestions courteously 
and use time to advantage. Expert 
advice is always to be recommended, but 
obtaining it with good will requires con- 
sideration of the advisor’s time and 
physical limitations. 

Leaders can select and appoint from 
their groups those persons best fitted for 
various group purposes. Two or three 
of the best readers may .be selected by 
try-outs. These readers can be reserved 
for the reading of passages to illustrate 
reports, the reading of ‘high-spots’ of 
novels, dramas, and short stories. Many 
groups may prefer to read an entire 
biography, play or scientific work. In 
this case it would be best to have two or 
more reading experts alternate rather 
than to pass the book from one to 
another of the group. Good articulation, 
a pleasant voice, and the ability to trans- 
fer thought and feeling are the primary 
requisites for reading candidates. 

The group librarian can be built into 
an important routine position. In too 
many clubs the person who has been 
selected to report on a particular subject 
finds his enthusiasm dampened by diffi- 
culties in obtaining materials. A group 
librarian can search for materials in the 
local library, on neighborhood or home 
bookshelves, or, in difficult cases, obtain 
books by mail from an extensive city 
library. In general, materials are costly 
chiefly in time and patience. A small 
fund, gathered by the contribution of a 
few pennies apiece at each meeting, will 
go far toward obtaining the few funda- 
mentals for group work. 

Another librarian might be appointed 
to care for protection and return of 
borrowed materials. Neighbors and 
friends will remain willing to supply 
group needs only so long as property is 
well cared for and promptly returned. 

The ideal of the group will be to have 
as many as possible participate in the 
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varied programs. It is not always wise, 
however, to discourage those who wish 
to participate only by appreciative listen- 
ing. 

Some plan can perhaps be adapted for 
the occasional use of outside speakers. 
Friends of members who have some 
special interest in their project, or some 
special hobby or talent, will no doubt be 
glad to contribute an evening’s services. 


Projects for Group Work 


A Travel Club is a possible group 
project. Men in armchairs at their fire- 
sides have traveled farther and thrilled 
more honestly than many actual travelers 
on transatlantic excursions. Led by 
guides skillful in inciting feelings of 
wonder and beauty, these stay-at-homes 
have penetrated the African jungles with 
Joseph Conrad and lived intimately the 
native life of the Cévennes with Robert 
Louis Stevenson. A journey with a set 
goal to east or west, north or south, 
might be begun by the reading of books 
which prepare travelers with advice on 
clothing and attitudes which may add to 
the journey’s pleasures. One such enter- 
taining little book from the last century 
the writer found with a special admoni- 
tion to ladies to include a Normandy cap 
and a pair of “bright turkey-red 
drawers” to foil adventurous ocean 
breezes. The travel tour of your group 
may be as scientific or as literary as you 
care to make it. For the literal minded 
the travel guide, Baedeker, and the cir- 
culars, pictures, and costumes located in 
old cabinets and on third-story shelves 
of the travelers in your community will 
supply a world of suggestions. For 
those who care less for actuality and 
more for a universal picture of people 
in far times and far places, there are 
Dickens’ tales of old London in Pick- 
wick Papers, Bret Harte’s stories of 
rough-and-ready America in The Luck 
of Roaring Camp, or Joseph Conrad’s 
tales of the East and the African Coast. 
An excellent compromise between these 
two possible methods of travel is found 
in Marjorie Barstowe Greenbie’s Jn The 
Eyes of the East and Gold of Ophir, 
where romance and accurate place de- 
scriptions are pleasantly mingled. 














A “Tall Yarn” Club is a diverting 
project which provides for the creative 
instincts of group members as well as 
satisfying their literary and amusement 
cravings. The pleasure of spinning 
yarns to a group of congenial spirits is a 
primitive survival no less gripping now 
than when Homer’s bully boys swapped 
stories at the camp fire in the nine 
months siege of Troy. Ambitious story 
writers can try out their products on 
sympathetic fellow members, and profit 
by suggested changes. The literatures of 
the world contain innumerable fireside 
thrillers. 

A Play Reading and Rating program 
can satisfy many educational and recrea- 
tional needs. Most important of all is 
the appeal of the best plays to the secret 
springs of emotion. In such one-act 
plays as Tolstoy’s What Men Live By 
and Maeterlinck’s /nterior some stirring 
appeal is made to the human spirit. The 
plays of Eugene O’Neill and John Gals- 
worthy help us to develop ideas of the 
standards by which human beings per- 
form their acts. In Mourning Becomes 
Electra or in Justice we are conscious of 
the many strands of fate and human 
weakness that are woven into a tragic 
life. Such plays as Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
The Weavers or Zoé Akins The Portrait 
of Tiero awaken our imaginative sym- 
pathies with people of other times and 
other climates. If this play project were 
adopted, reports might consist of the 
sketching of the general structure of a 
play, discussion of how the plot and 
characterization meet the requirements 
for modern drama, a brief word of the 
playwright, pictures of past perform- 
ances, and a general setting of the stage 
for the reading of the finest scenes. If 
preferred, the entire play might be read 
by the group’s reading experts, or parts 
might be assigned to dramatically in- 
clined members who would do the read- 
ing in character, one member being 
assigned to the reading of the business. 
Miss Helen Louise Cohen in her play 
collection One Act Plays By Modern 
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Authors suggests a play-rating scale 
easily adapted to group work. If this 


volume is inaccessible, members of the 
group might be requested, at the conclu- 
sion of the reading of a play, to rate on 
a basis of one hundred per cent: title, 
plot, characterization, dialog, and theme. 
Discussion could follow on make-up, 
setting, and costume. 

A Novel Reading Group is another 
interesting possibility. Every one en- 
counters at some time or other those 
objective persons who consider the read- 
ing of books a shabby means to escape 
the realities of life. The truth is that 
by reading novels we can experience the 
realities of life as they never could be 
experienced in our own limited physical 
environment. In the scope of four vol- 
umes we can think and feel with human 
beings as varied as the prosy middle- 
class mentalities of Sinclair Lewis’ Main 
Street, the miserable chimney sweeps of 
Dickens’ Bleak House, the passionate- 
lived negroes of Julia Peterkin’s Scarlet 
Sister Mary, and the socially elect peers 
of John Galsworthy’s The Man of Prop- 
erty. These books not only tell us how 
their characters looked and acted in a 
variety of places and situations: they 
cause us to look about us and see new 
forms and faces in the creatures we live 
with, to interpret in a new light the 
beauty and power, ugliness and helpless- 
ness of our neighbors and ourselves. 

Children of the Depression in the first 
moments of disillusionment often feel 
that leisure is equivalent to loss. This 
need not be true. We have only to rid 
our minds of the false idea that educa- 
tion is synonymous with money paid by 
a father or trustee to school or college 
authorities. Education, the dictionary 
says, is not only the “impartation of 
knowledge” by high school or university 
instructors, but the “acquisition or devel- 
opment of character as by study or 
discipline.” Men of the caliber of 
Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Carnegie 
impress on us the very real possibilities 
for self-education. 








Classifying Readers’ Questions 
By Iva I. Swift * 


GOME years ago an official of the Fed- 
eral Personnel Classification Board 
assigned to classify the positions in the 
Washington Public Library asked, “Just 
what do you mean by reference and 
advisory questions. How difficult are 
they ?” 

Since that time we have frequently felt 
the need for some differentiation of 
those questions. Even the number of 
questions asked at the various desks is 
practically meaningless unless one has 
some measure of how much professional 
knowledge is required to answer them 
satisfactorily. There is no simple record 
possible as in the case of circulation 
work, 

We therefore decided to try out a 
tentative classification of questions. 
After a year’s experimentation at the 
central information desk, the reference, 
technology, and Washingtoniana divi- 
sions and in the sociology, fine arts, biog- 
raphy, and fiction reading rooms, the 
classification was revised by the refer- 
ence librarian of the central library, 
Miss Ellen Overlock, and by the writer, 
head of the information desk. Altho 
still subject to further revision as occa- 
sion requires it seems in the opinions of 
the various readers’ advisers and the 
reference librarians to meet present 
needs acceptably. We venture to explain 
it to other libraries with the thought 
that it may be found helpful in present- 
ing to appropriating bodies and other 
interested lay persons the requirements 
of the service asked by the public. 

The classification follows: 


Classification of Advisory and 
Reference Service 


A. Advisory and reference questions requir- 
ing extensive knowledge of literature or 
of the literature of a subject or the wide 
variety of reference tools. This knowl- 
edge may have resulted from either 
specialization or experience. 


Examples : 
Bibliographies. 
Preparation of brief articles. 


* Information Desk, Central Library, Public Library, 
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Club work—in part. 
Such questions as: 
Description of House 


White 


Grounds for use in preparing a 
deed. 

Comparison of dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. 


Indicate by AA questions necessitating 
work over an extended period. 


Examples: 
Bibliographies of considerable length. 
Speeches. 
Book reviews. 


B. Reference and advisory questions involv- 
ing the personal choice of the best 
material. These questions require the 
same knowledge as A, but may be 
answered at the time of inquiry or 
shortly afterward. 


1. Fact finding: 
Quotations—when searching becomes 
necessary. 
Reference and information help files. 
Statistics and specialized accounting 


2. Material finding: 
Selection of “best” books at the cata- 


log or shelves. 
Unusual subject and periodical head- 


ings. 
Pamphlet and picture file—when 
search and discrimination are neces- 
sary. 


Drama—special plays. 


C. Simple reference and book finding ques- 
tions involving the use of ready reference 
tools. 

1. Fact finding: 
Use of World Almanac; Granger and 


quotation books; U.S. Catalogs; 
Readers’ Guide; Moody; Thomas 
Register—when material can be easily 
located. 


2. Material finding: 


Pamphlet material; drama file—when 
material can be easily located. 
Recommendations of such printed 
lists as the Science booklists issued 
by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and our own 
lists on the Constitution, the World 
war, etc. 


Washington, D.C. 
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D. Directory service for physical location of 
books; other material; buildings in Wash- 
ington. 

Examples : 
Location of particular play; book in- 
dicated by call slip number, encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, congressional and 
city directory. 
No record of D questions need be kept 
except as each division wishes to learn its 
total volume of service. 


Keeping the items in this outline in 
mind, the reference and reader’s advisory 
service is better able to rank, according 
to difficulty, all questions of the public. 
Brief record is made of the subjects of 
A, B, and unusual C questions, and the 
total number of questions in each divi- 
sion has also been figured. These statis- 
tics are of considerable value in showing 
character and volume of service at the 
end of each month. And as the time 
approaches for annual reports and the 
preparation of the budget for the 
succeeding year, they loom even larger 
in the scheme of things. Hence, while 
in busy hours, there is admittedly some 
difficulty in keeping written track of 
questions as they pour in upon assistants, 
the results are worth while. 

Some examples of classifying “ad- 
vanced” or A questions may clarify the 
procedure; the B, C, and D sections of 
the outline are self-explanatory. 

Bibliographies, prepared for news- 
paper publicity, and for the requests of 
individuals, with or without annotations, 
and resulting from a specialized knowl- 
edge of the subject matter and selection 
from materials in available books and 
magazines, are becoming more and more 
recognized by the public as a part of the 
library service. Assistants in our central 
building compile these lists for many 
community lectures and concerts, for 
theatrical and film productions; for club 
women, parents, teachers, preachers, in- 
dustrial managers, etc. Those which 
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attain printed form of considerable 
length such as “Books on the World 
War and its Aftermath,” “Contemporary 
Art,” and “Books on the Constitution of 
the United States” are classified as AA; 
the others necessitating a shorter period 
in preparation are A. 

Brief articles for the press and for 
administrative purposes are needed at 
times. The somewhat difficult assembling 
of printed material for club papers and 
for journalists’ feature articles requires 
extensive knowledge of subject matter 
and tools. These requests seem likewise 
to fit A specifications. 

Speeches on library service and the 
reviewing of books obviously require the 
same background of knowledge, plus 
usually a longer period of time in 
preparation—hence the AA. 

Trained library assistants with special- 
ized knowledge of tools and subject 
matter are presupposed. Thruout the 
entire reference and advisory service the 
staff has been carefully selected from 
this standpoint. Otherwise the classi- 
fication would fail for an inexperienced 
assistant might have to spend a consider- 
able amount of time discovering the 
“best” books on Egyptian archeology, or 
the best examples of 18th century 
diarists, whereas, to the assistant of 
training and experience in either of these 
fields, the questions can be answered at 
the moment with no consultation of 
tools. 

To weigh readers’ questions and evalu- 
ate the technical difficulties they afford 
has demonstrated how essential an ex- 
perienced staff is to good service. In 
these days when the necessity for every 
position is being challenged and stress is 
placed upon minimum staff and rigorous 
economy, revenues may be less limited 
when the community fully realizes the 
variety of uses to which they may put 
their library. 








* PROBLEMS 


A Monthly Department of Discussion 





PROBLEM 17 


Should the preponderance of women 
in the American library profession be 
considered an evil? A _ provocative 
letter, from an English library worker, 
raises this issue. (For text of letter 
see December 1933 BULLETIN, 
p. 230-1.) What do you think? 


AWARDS: For the best discussion, not 
exceeding 500 words, of this question, the 
following prizes will be awarded: first, $5; 
second, $3; third, $2. Answers should 
reach the Problems Editor on or before 


January 30. 


PROBLEM 18 


If you were organizing, with ade- 
quate but not unlimited funds, a public 
library of about 15,000 volumes in a 
typical American town, what would be 
the first ten reference works or serv- 
ices that you would purchase? Name 
your first ten reference titles, with a 
brief explanation of each choice. 


AWARDS: For the best answer to this 
Problem the following prizes will be 
awarded: first, $5; second, $3; third, $2. 
Answers should reach the Problems Editor 
on or before February 28. 


RESULTS OF PROBLEM 15 


Problem 15: A librarian from a mid- 
Western town writes: “What should one 
do when a small boy, about fourteen 
years old, whose family I am not ac- 
quainted with but who seems of a quiet 
and rather studious temperament, comes 
into our public library and shyly asks 
for a book that will tell him ‘all about 
boys and girls and things like that’? 
There is no school library here, and we 
do not have any ‘sex books’ in our li- 
brary of less than 11,000 volumes. I 
wonder if I did wrong im telling the boy 
that he would have to go to his parents 
for instruction im such matters. I do 
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not know of any books of this nature 
that it would be safe to put ito the 
hands of an adolescent, tho I believe 
there are some especially written for this 
purpose. And, furthermore, it seems to 
me that many conservative parents 
would object to having the librarian in- 
terfere in this delicate phase of educa- 
tion. Just what are the librarian’s duties 
in such a case, and what should be her 
course of procedure? I should very 
much appreciate hearing the opinion of 
others m your valuable publication.” 


What to do with the youngster who 
asks for a book of sex-information? 
Many replies have come to us, and their 
character is ample evidence of the con- 
cern with which most librarians have 
faced the problem. The consensus of 
opinion among our correspondents—and 
it seems to us an intelligent conclusion— 
is that the librarian who interposes a 
barrier between the child and an essen- 
tial part of his education is failing in 
her duty to society, is weaving another 
strand into the net of taboos and inhibi- 
tions and circumlocutions that enmeshes 
the adolescent and from which modern 
psychologists and educators would set 
him free. Once the librarian recognizes 
that the curiosity of the adolescent is 
normal, say our correspondents, and that 
it is part of her job to help him know 
himself, the difficulty dwindles in magni- 
tude and becomes merely another prob- 
lem in book-selection. 


But what of the parents of the child 
who is forced, doubtless in agony of 
spirit, to ask the librarian for the en- 
lightenment he should have received at 
home? The most eloquent of our corre- 
spondents condemn the parents as proven 
failures and see no necessity of consult- 
ing them now that the child has obviously 
lost faith in their power or willingness 
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to help him. Others still feel that the 
approval of the parents should be 
obtained before lending the child a book 
on the subject. Several suggest that the 
parents themselves are obviously in need 
of education in the duties of parenthood 
and should be informed of the presence 
of books in the library that would be of 
interest both to them and to their child. 

Many librarians admit the necessity of 
keeping books on social hygiene in the 
library, but hesitate to put them on the 
open shelves, chiefly in fear of an ad- 
verse reaction from conservative patrons. 
The difficulty with this policy of supply- 
ing such literature only on request is 
that those who need it most may never 
learn of its existence or, if they do, may 
not be courageous enough to ask for it. 
Some contend, furthermore, that the 
maintenance of a special closed shelf dis- 
courages a rational and normal approach 
to its contents: the locked cupboard 
exerts a baneful influence. The debate 
on this point is inconclusive, but it seems 
clear that the librarian can do a great 
deal by her own example and by the uses 
of the means of publicity at her disposal 
in educating a community towards a 
progressive and healthy attitude. A com- 
munity that insists on keeping life a 
secret is a backward one and is in urgent 
need of some missionary work. 

The replies to Problem 15 
numerous and interesting that we are 
devoting more space than usual to this 
department in the present issue. All the 
various points of view are represented in 
our quotations. We wish we could have 
awarded three times as many prizes for 
the fine letters that came to us. 


are so 


FIRST PRIZE 


Theodora W. Crane 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Problem 15 interests me. The child 
has a right to a normal, wholesome atti- 
tude toward sex, that vital biological 
instinct upon which our race depends 
and which bears rich spiritual possibili- 
ties. for human beings and for our civili- 
zation today. Let every library have sex- 
books for adolescents; let the librarian 
never hesitate to allow youngsters to 
read them; and may every librarian her- 
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self read them and all the sound infor- 
mation she can get on the vastly impor- 
tant subject so that she may meet such 
inquiries with simple, unembarrassed 
frankness and real helpfulness. 

I list below addresses where a libra- 
rian can write for suggestions along this 
line and bibliographies for her library 
and her own reading. If one states the 
needs, clientele, and budget, I am sure 
even the smallest library can get the 
books it needs. The librarian can borrow 
thru inter-library loan for her own read- 
ing. 

“Books not safe to put into hands of 
an adolescent?” Nonsense. Anything 
that is sound in its scientific facts, and 
written in genuine sincerity and with 
fine feeling, not to frighten one into 
proper conduct or with mawkish senti- 
mentality, is safe. 

“Conservative parents would object?” 
Let them object. If they were wise and 
happily adjusted parents themselves, their 
child would not be coming to the library 
for such information. 

It is a “delicate phase of education” 
and would be most happily and most 
effectively done in the home by the 
parents. If it is not done there, then let 
the librarian do it as naturally, as 
happily, as effectively as possible. 

It is not a question to be blushed at 
or hushed up or side-stepped, but treated 
as simply and as matter-of-factly as any 
other question. The child in real need 
of help will be encouraged by your 
friendly interest in serving him and 
deeply appreciate your assistance. The 
“fresh kid” will be disarmed more easily 
by such treatment than by any other. 
The abnormal, precocious adolescent will 
be helped more by such treatment than 
by any other, outside the expert help he 
may need. 

“Course of procedure?” It must vary 
with the child, the request, and the par- 
ticular momentary setting as well as 
with the library and the librarian. Here 
are only most general suggestions. Be 
unembarrassed, be matter-of-fact, “be 
friendly; just the lsbrarian bent on 
friendly service. Ask some further 
question to be sure just what the child 
wants and to establish friendliness and 
put the request on a simple, ordinary 
basis. Take or direct him where he can 
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find the books; according to his special 
interest it may be the psychology, sci- 
ence, or physiology and hygiene books; 
or to a special place for such books, if 
that seems best. Youngsters will gener- 
ally take what they want and leave the 
rest. Information, if it be true and fine 
in spirit, will not harm. Secretiveness 
about the information or its being doled 
out to them from locked or hidden 
sources does do harm. 


So I say Godspeed to the librarian in 
one of the most valuable altho one of the 
most difficult services she is called upon 
to render the youth of today. 


Suggested sources of information: 


Donald R. Hooker, Sec. Amer. Social Hy- 
giene Assn. 450 Seventh Ave. N.Y.C. 
Librarian, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 

22d St. N.Y.C. 
Miss Grace Abbott, Chief Children’s~ Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 
Editor of Parents’ Magazine, The Parents’ 
ae Assn. Inc. 353 Fourth Ave. 
C 


Editor of Hygeia, American Medical Assn. 
535 Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 
(Running an extremely fine series of articles 
on this topic.) 
Almost any boy or girl scout leader knows of 
such literature. 
Ministers, recently graduated from the larger 
and better theological schools, also 
know good books. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Pearl Adair Winchester 
American Social Hygiene Association 
450 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


In the case cited in Problem 15, the 
librarian’s duty was the same as in any 
other case, namely to find the right book. 
According to her story, there was none 
available. One wonders whether there 
was nothing in the way of nature books, 
such as Ellen Torelle’s Plant and Animal 
Children—How They Grow, available 
for twenty years, now costing but ninety- 
six cents for 230 pages of story and 
illustration. Such a book would have 
met the need in part, and -_ the libra- 
rian time to consult her Standard Cata- 
log. There she would see listed the book 
which is to be found in most libraries 
today, Growing Up, by Karl De Schwei- 
nitz. The jacket of the book has this 
message from the author: “This book 
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tells how we became alive, are born and 
grow up. It is a story that has happened 
to everybody, to your neighbors next 
door, to your mother and your father, 
and to you. We are all interested in it. 
We have all been babies and have all 
been born, so, of course, we want to 
know how we came into the world. It 
is to tell boys and girls this story that I 
have written Growimg Up.” If she had 
only known it, the librarian might for 
twenty-five cents have had at hand The 
Story of Life for boys and girls ten 
years old, published by the American 
Medical Association, Chicago. 

The librarian tells us that she told the 
little boy that he would have to “go to 
his parents for instruction in such 
matters.” Of course the parents should 
be the first and most important sources 
of information for a child, but the fact 
that this one inquired at the desk seems 
to indicate that what he needed was not 
forthcoming. Whether it helped matters 
any for him to be referred back de- 
pended on two things: first, the way in 
which the librarian spoke to him about 
it, the tone of voice or the emphasis or 
lack of emphasis on “such matters” 
and second, whether his parents could or 
would tell him. Perhaps they, too, were 
in need of assistance which the librarian 
might easily render by consulting the 
Standard Catalog again. The Way Life 
Begins, by B. C. and V. M. Cady was 
published in 1917 by the American Social 
Hygiene Association, New York. Illus- 
trated with colored plates, it gives to 
parents the information and the vocabu- 
lary for answering the questions which 
all little children ask about life origins. 
Another title is Parents and Sex Educa- 
tion, by Dr. B. C. Gruenberg, originally 
published by the same Association but 
revised and reprinted in 1932 by the 
Viking Press. 

A list of Health Books for the Public 
Library was published in the Library 
Journal of May 1, 1933. A copy in 
pamphlet form may be had by sending a 
post card to the National Health Library 
at 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. It 
has a section on Social Hygiene. A re- 
quest to the American Social Hygiene 
Association at the same address will 
bring their list of recommended books 
and a classified list of their pamphlet 
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publications which represent the best re- 
sults of twenty-five years of experience 
in sex education. No better investment 
can be made by a library of any size than 
a set of these pamphlets, for parents, for 
boys and girls, for young men and young 
women, for teachers and all concerned in 
personal and public health of mind and 
body, which means all of us. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Estella De Ford 
Napa County Free Library 
Napa, California 


The librarian from a mid-Western 
town “wonders” if she “did wrong’”’ in 
referring the boy to his parents in place 
of filling his request. She knows very 
well she did but immediately begins 
rationalizing and tries to escape the 
blame for her inexcusable unprepared- 
ness and lack of knowledge by conjuring 
up “conservative parents.” Does not her 
library contain the A.L.A. Catalog, a 
file of the A.L.A. Booklist, and the 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries— 
Science and Useful Arts Section—pub- 
lished by The H. W. Wilson Company ? 
If not, why not? If so, why has she 
not purchased the books recommended 
on this subject or at least one book from 
those recommended ? 

The librarian of a small town (and a 
library of 11,000 volumes indicates a 
small town) has every opportunity of 
knowing parents, conservative and other- 
wise, and of testing their reactions in 
advance. During Children’s Book Week 
along with her exhibits of children’s 
books she should include books on this 
subject and mention them in her talks 
before the Parent-Teacher Association 
or Women’s Club, reading the short re 
views given in the A.L.A. Booklist or 
Standard Catalog, bringing the subject in 
naturally along with other items of 
interest from her library. 

Having done this very thing I know 
how many parents have expressed grati- 
tude for the knowledge offered. I have 
followed up loans of De Schweinitz’ 
Growing Up and Williams-Ellis’ How 
You Began and Gillmore’s How and 
Why of Life and know the reactions of 
the children to these books from what 
their parents tell me and then as I stand 
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around the exhibit table mothers talk to 
me about their children and I tell them 
of what other mothers have told me 
regarding these books. In a library only 
twice the size of the one mentioned we 
have in addition to those above men- 
tioned Gruenberg’s Parents and Sex 
Education and Dennett’s Sex Education 
of Children. 

It is far better to meet one warped 
irate parent and have to deal with him 
than to warp the mind of a young hope- 
ful seeking accurate knowledge where 
he has every right to expect it. 

The librarian who cannot fill such 
requests naturally either for adults or 
children should seek the aid of a good 
psycho-analyst and rid herself of the 
idea that this is a “phase of education” 
any more “delicate” than any other phase 
dealing with scientific facts. 


OTHER REPLIES 


The problem of sex instruction is difficult 
for parents, teachers, and librarians, as well 
as for boys and girls themselves. Any boy or 
girl who desires such information is acting 
on a perfectly normal impulse. How fortunate 
for him if he goes to the right source for his 
information! The liability of error is great. 

My advice in this matter is based on my 
own experience. Briefly it is this. In our 
library we have five copies each of Growing 
Up, by Karl De Schweinitz, and The Way 
Life Begins, by Bertha and Vernon Cady. 
Almost without exception every student who 
has read either one or both of these books 
has expressed his deep appreciation for the 
“privilege.” Are they honest? Are _ they 
sincere? Are they willing to face the facts? 
In my judgment, yes. If there has been any 
complaint or any question raised by parents, 
it has not come to me. 


Let me give you an insight into their minds 
by quoting from several of them. A girl who 
is a leader among her age group has this to 
say. “If the rest of the young people are like 
me, they had rather sit down and learn these 
things from a book than to ask their parents.” 

“From this book,” to quote a Mexican boy, 
“I have obtained information that I had asked 
before and had never gotten a correct answer. 
I had always gotten an answer that was 
impossible and led to other impossible or 
serious results.” 

And quoting from others: 

“I liked this book because it gave infor- 
mation | had never known before. It dealt 
with a subject that everyone should know 
about, but which most people try to avoid.” 
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“Since I was told everything about life that 
I should know by my mother, somehow it 
seems that I have always had a horror and a 
dread about life. But since I have read this 
book I have found a different view.” 

“T like this book very much. I wish to say 
I do not think I have ever read anything | 
enjoyed more. It left an understanding in 
my mind, and I am sure it does the same for 
others.” 

“IT had my views changed on many things, 
and many things straightened out.” 

Our physiology teacher, a wholesome young 
woman, has taken the responsibility of bring- 
ing our boys and girls in contact with these 
books. I suggest that the librarian who is 
confronted with this problem seek the aid of 
the physiology and health teachers in the 
public schools of her town. But let us suppose 
she will not be successful in obtaining the aid 
of a teacher! Assuming that the boys and 
girls of our high school are typical of the 
youth today, I should say that their reaction 
to a carefully written and authentic book on 
sex instruction can be relied upon to be 
wholesome. Provide such a book for the 
young people of your community and issue it 
when it is called for. 

Lota Rivers THOMPSON 
Cleburne, Texas 


Dear Librarian of a mid-Western Town:- 

There is a very human element involved in 
your problem. It seems sad, and certainly a 
lack of understanding on the part of the 
boy’s parents, that he should have to go to the 
library for such knowledge. You are perhaps 
a person who has had no opportunity for close 
contact with young people. This would make 
your task a difficult one. The outstanding 
feature is that this boy needed help, had the 
honest courage (and this courage is a very 
real thing) to come for it, and you unknow- 
ingly failed him. I am not discounting the 
element of flippant or salacious curiosity, 
which has to be controlled and wisely handled. 
But you sent this boy back to the very source 
he evidently did not, or could not, get the 
needed advice from. We know that there 
are parents who cannot be sensible, and whose 
attitude toward sex makes it impossible for 
them to understandingly help their children. 
Why is it not within the province of any 
library to be able to meet such questions as 
they arise? 

To meet this lack of foresight on the part 
of the parent, as well as to supplement in- 
struction and assist the intelligent mother or 
father, in their handling of this side of their 
children’s education, there are books which 
time has proven the practicability of, and 
which could be the nucleus of any library’s 
collection, however limited. Many libraries 
have such books and when young people take 
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the trouble to ask for them, I believe they are 
always supplied. What the parents think I do 
not know. If they have lost their children’s 
confidence in such matters, I would assume 
that the child would protect himself in the 
matter, and that the parent would know 
nothing about it. 

The boy paid you a great compliment in 
trust and confidence, and could it be arranged, 
thru the purchase of a book or two, to give 
this boy the help he sought, he would, ! 
believe, appreciate and respect your effort. 
We cannot underestimate what this help might 
mean to this boy’s future. As librarians we 
like to feel we have a small part in building 
toward broader vision and personal achieve- 
ment. It is only another angle of service 

Wherever possible the book  coilection 
should meet the needs of anyone and everyone 
seeking knowledge, with youth as well as age 
in view. The purchase of a few of the 
following books may prove useful: 

De Schweinitz, Karl. Growing up. 

Dennett, Mary Ware. The sex side of life; 

an explanation for young people. 

Gruenberg, Benjamin C. Parents and sex 


education. (Vol. 1. For parents of chil- 
_dren under school age.) 
Sanger, Margaret. What every boy and 


girl should know. 
Wright, Helena. The story of sex. 
Zenner, Philip. Sex education: education in 
sexual physiology and hygiene; a physi- 
cian’s message. 


There will doubtless be future boys and 
girls seeking such knowledge and should they 
always be turned away? 

DorotHy H. HELLEN 
Providence, RI. 


Any fourteen year old boy who asks a libra- 
rian for a book on “boys and girls and things 
like that” is displaying the same courage—if 
courage were comparable—as does the soldier 
facing his first battle. Moreover, when he 
has shown that faith in his librarian which 
caused him to bring to her a problem so 
intensely personal to every adolescent, it 
would seem ‘to be up to her to justify his 
faith. 

The librarian in question did not err in her 
recognition of the parents’ right to be con- 
sulted, altho that by no means relieved her 
of her responsibility. But first of all, her 
own attitude needs to be changed—the boy 
had asked for information in no way “deli- 
cate” or unusual; second she must recognize 
the fact that the “conservative” attitude of 
parents can never prevent any boy from gain- 
ing his sex information from some source— 
too often far more shocking than any library 
book. In other words, when a similar situa- 
tion arises, the librarian must champion, 
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fiercely, the boy’s need, both with herself and 
with his parents. 

First of all she should purchase immediately 
De Schweinitz’ Growing Up—an inexpensive 
little book which will speak for itself. When 
the next boy comes, she can gain time by 
asking him to return next day, as the book 
will then be ready for circulation. The next 
step is to call the boy’s mother, suggesting 
that she come to the library for a conference 
concerning her most interesting son. When 
she comes, the situation can be laid before 
her, the book explained, and her permission 
for its use asked. 

If, at this point, the librarian has qualms 
lest the “corner gang” gets together to giggle 
and to look secretly and knowingly at Grow- 
ing Up, she may comfort herself with the 
knowledge that the giggles are normal defense 
mechanisms,—that the knowing smirks are 
only masks for a desperate need to exchange 
ignorance and secrecy for decent knowledge, 
without “loss of face.” 

Mary E. CHARMERY 
Cleveland Heights, Ohto 

No parent who has not gradually taught a 
child such things as ,he should know about sex 
can suddenly and sensibly impart them to a 
squirming adolescent and no adolescent boy is 
going to ask such parents about them. He 
would much rather present his questions to a 
clear-cut black and white page and have them 
answered in seclusion or in the company of a 
kindred spirit. Wouldn’t you? Did you ever 
try to discuss your nearest and dearest friend- 
ship or your most promising literary effort 
with your family? 

Where should a boy go to get such a page 
a clean one—if not to his public library? 
Surely the science of life is a proper subject 
for a library to have correct information upon 
and, holding an adult’s card, the boy has a 
right to ask for it. You had nothing to give 
him? You had no up-to-date personal hygiene 
book such as Bertha Dyment’s Health and Its 
Maintenance in which the chapter on the re- 
productive system is splendid? You had no 
pamphlets—Growing Up and From Boy to 
Man such as are sent out, without charge, by 
the U.S. Public Health Service or the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association (New York 
City)? You had none of the American Child 
Study Association books such as Gruenberg’s 
Guidance of Childhood and Growth and you 
had no little copy of De Schweinitz’ Growing 
Up tucked away in your children’s depart- 
ment? Then you might have said truthfully 
and casually, “I’m glad you asked for that. 
I suppose you have heard of the fine booklets 
the U.S. government is putting out for boys 
and girls. I haven’t any in today but I will 
lay some aside for you if you will come in 
later.” You will thus lend proper dignity to 
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the request and, at the same time, have a 
chance to send in a hurry call to your State 
department for proper material. 

As for objections, you will have to, in this, 
as in everything else, be guided by what is 
right-minded and good for the greatest num- 
ber. If questions arise thru fussy board 
members or town busybodies, your gentle tact 
will suggest to them how much more in- 
telligent and progressive than their neighbors 
you are sure they may be. In the modern 
trend of thought you have a strong arm to 
lean upon. For sex is a delicate phase of 
education only because it has been brought up 
in the dark and any sunlight and vitality you 
can give it should be appreciated by your 
public. JANET Fretp HEATH 

Trenton, N.J. 


Any library of “less than 11,000 volumes” 
should have at least a few books on sex. A 
proportion of these should deal with the prob- 
lem from the point of view of the parent, 
the teacher, or the adult advisor, and a pro- 
portion from that of the adolescent. Infor- 
mation concerning what books would be ad- 
visable can be had from various sources: 
State Boards of Health and of Education, 
eugenics organizations, local doctors, etc. 
Having good “sex books” available is the 
librarian’s first duty. 

Naturally, the parents are the logical source 
of instruction for the adolescent on personal 
matters. Many parents hesitate, however, in 
discussing sex with their children for numer- 
ous reasons. For the benefit of those adults 
who are willing or anxious to be helped, the 
librarian may advertise in local papers, thru 
parent-teacher associations, or thru other 
means individual to the locality, the existence 
in the library of books aiding the adult in 
imparting sex information. 

Altho literally not her duty, the librarian’s 
acquaintance with her reader’s home and 
social life would help her when placed in a 
predicament. If the librarian feels sure that 
in sending the child to the parents, he will go 
and will be given the desired and necessary 
information in the right way, she is justified 
in doing so. But if there is any doubt, by 
all means let him have a book on the subject. 
How much better it is for him to read a book 
which treats sex from a sane viewpoint than 
for him to get the knowledge he desires from 
his “knowing” friends whose explanations 
may be vulgar or false. 


A librarian can also do much by maintaining 
a frank and respectful attitude when the sub- 
ject is broached, rather than one of aversion, 
especially when dealing with adolescents who 
are inclined to have a perverted or morbid 
idea of the mysteries of sex. 

ELsiE NUSSMANN 
Concordia, Missouri 
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There is really no excuse for this librarian 
not to have “safe” material upon sex for 
adolescent boys and girls; or to procure it 
upon short notice. The immediate sources 
would be the books and suggestions of male 
teachers, school principal, school coach, school 
doctor or nurse, biology or natural science 
teacher, Scoutmaster, YMCA secretary or 
other boys worker, and the local health de- 
partment. The remote sources are state 
agencies, the excellent pamphlets of the U.S. 
Public Health Service and the American 
Social Hygiene Association at 450 Seventh 
Ave., N.Y. City. The latter’s annotated lists 
of social hygiene books provide a wide variety 
of choice. 

Possibly the situation here involves more 
than having the material—the question of how 
to handle the information judicially. This 
boy has voluntarily placed a trust in the 
librarian on a subject that is usually too deli- 
cate for a boy to mention at home. He has 
placed the librarian in the professional cate- 
gory, distinct from “ordinary” people such as 
his parents. This gives her a chance to do a 
piece of constructive work without the usual 
emotional distress attached to sex instruction. 

The boy can be put off for a brief time with 
the advice to return at the appointed date 
when material will be ready for him. Mean- 
while the librarian can send a note to the 
parents informing them of what she is doing, 
for all intelligent parents appreciate a sympa- 
thetic interest in this problem which is so 
intimately theirs. The home is the natural 
place to satisfy the boy’s curiosity and create 
a wholesome philosophy, and sex instruction 
is the sacred prerogative of the parents. How- 
ever, many do not know enough about the 
subject, or how to present their knowledge or 
lack the courage to inform the boy. This in 
the light that only 32 per cent of Middletown 
boys have parents as the chief source of sex 
information and some 91.5 per cent of boys 
before the age of 12 receive information from 
unwholesome sources. Again the American 
home is undergoing disorganization and 
thrusting character problems upon the school 
and library. Hence I do not feel that this 
librarian should hesitate to give this boy what- 
ever material she can procure, tho diplomati- 
cally notifying the parents to that extent. It 
may be further recognized that the most satis- 
factory method of handling sex information 
is to have the adolescent read something 
worthwhile upon it with personal comments by 
a competent person. 

RICHARD JAMES HuRLEY 
New York City 


In the concrete instance before us, we have 
a boy of fourteen who shyly asks for “books 
about boys and girls.” His request and the 
manner of making it indicate two facts. First, 
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no parent in this day and age, who seriously 
intends to enlighten a child properly in sex 
matters, has failed to do so by the time that 
child has reached the fourteenth year. 
Secondly, this boy rejected such knowledge as 
his mates could or would give him, and 
wanted some real information, so he appealed 
to the library. He did not receive the in- 
formation and it is impossible to say what his 
next step in the search may have been. 

Suppose that the librarian had given the 
boy the sort of book he wanted, and suppose 
the parents had objected, could they not be 
told, firmly,. that they had neglected their 
boy’s education in this vital respect, and that 
the librarian does not exist who would entrust 
to a child any but a reputable book on the 
subject? The parents’ lack of responsibility 
toward their child does not lessen but rather 
increases the librarian’s obligations—keeping 
in mind our major premise, the librarian’s 
desire to be of constructive service. 

Certainly this does not mean that the libra- 
rian should introduce the subject of sex- 
instruction to any child, but it does mean that 
when she is asked for enlightenment, it is 
needed and she should not fail the questioner 
—such assistance could not be construed as 
interference. 

EuNIcE HALE PIERCE 
San Diego, Calif. 


To the librarian, who does not know any 
book on Sex to put in the hands of an 
adolescent, I should reply, “I do.” I know of 
several. The one I like best is, So Youth May 
Know, by Roy E. Dickerson. It leaves out 
nothing, and yet the sex story is told so 
scientifically, yet withal so simply, sensibly, 
and plainly that any boy can understand it. 

She “wonders if she did wrong in telling 
this boy that he would have to go to his 
parents.” The answer to that is “Yes.” This 
shy fourteen-year-old boy will not go to his 
parents. Strange as it may seem, ninety-nine 
out of every hundred young people will not, 
can not, discuss this intimate problem with 
their parents. 

For several years I have taught a Sunday 
School Class of high school boys, and, as a 
result, last year at a summer camp I was 
asked to conduct a class in “Boys’ Problems,” 
one morning. We discussed sex in the plainest 
of plain language. A young minister con- 
ducted this class every day, and we found that 
these boys were eager to learn—nay, that they 
were determined to learn. They asked ques- 
tions which, at times, surprised us by their 
little-boy innocence, and other questions which 
surprised us by the way these boys had 
anticipated marriage and parenthood. Today’s 
eager, frank, honest, young people want to 
know, and they have a right to know. In 
one’s teens, sex is the most fascinating subject 
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in the world. If you don’t believe this, go 
and eavesdrop at one of these classes. Every 
eye is fastened on the speaker, not a sound 
in the room except’ the leader’s voice. And 
do they go ont with a feeling of shame or 
embarrassment? They do not! They go up 
to the speaker and say “That was wonderful!” 
and “Thank you for a plain, straight talk.” 
Afterwards some of them shyly walk home 
with her; they treat her as if she were a 
Personage; they smile when they meet her on 
the street; they like her! 

Finally, the librarian says she fears the 
parents may object to her interference in this 
delicate phase of education. The answer to 
this is that in nine cases out of ten, the 
parents won’t know any thing about it. And 
in the tenth case, you can mark my words, 
the parents will also come and thank you. 

The librarian’s duty in this matter, as I see 
it, is to get a copy of So Youth May Know, 
and similar books, and put them into the 
hands of these boys, 

ELLA G. ROSECRANS 
Burley, Idaho 


It is more than probable that the young boy 
who came to his librarian for a book to tell 
him “all about boys and girls and things like 
that” was too diffiident to approach his own 
parents about such information. We all know 
how much easier it is to ask a perfect (or 
imperfect, as the case may be) stranger about 
one’s most intimate problems, whether sex or 
stocks. So the first impulse of a boy accus- 
tomed to come to the library for all manners 
of information from radio sets to dog fleas 
would be naturally to ask the librarian for a 
book on the “facts of life” and expect his 
question to be answered impersonally and 
accurately. Now, instead of the honest answer 
that he had the right to expect, a panicky 
librarian sent him back to his parents for 
information in “such matters.” The result 
was that he probably went away humiliated, 
thinking that he had asked a shameful ques- 
tion which could not be answered straight- 
forwardly and it is to be expected that instead 
of asking his parents, he did some back door 
enquiring among his school mates and pre- 
sumably “got the dope” which we may well 
imagine and was further steeped into un- 
pleasantness. 

I consider that the librarian failed in her 
duty, both as a human being and as a dis- 
penser of books. Leaving the human side of 
the problem alone, I contend that no library, 
however small, should be without books on 
sex hygiene and education. A library, such as 
the one mentioned, boasting of a collection of 
11,000 volumes, probably has Emily Post and 
Shakespeare, Plato and Stuart Chase, tomes 
on bridge and knitting and chemistry and 
quite a few other subjects which I can’t 
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recollect just at present and yet when one of 
the most vital, one of the most elementally 
important subjects is asked for, the librarian 
admits that “we do not haye any sex books.” 
And why ?—in Heaven’s name! Is not a pub- 
lic library a repository of books of the people, 
by the people, for the people? 

It is not as if one were'asked for very 
special books or very expensive books either. 
There are indeed quite a few simple books 
on the subject of sex instruction (nothing to 
do with Erotica, nothing to bring a blush to 
the wan cheeks of squeamish ladies) books 
such as: 


Cady, B. L. and V. M. 

Way life begins; an introduction to sex 
education. $1.50, 1917, American social 
hygiene association. 

De Schweinitz, Karl 
Growing up. $1.75, 1928, Macmillan. 
Stopes, Marie 


Human body. $1.00, 1932, Blue ribbon 
books. 

Same, new edition, $2.50, Putnam. 

These books may be put into anybody’s 


hands; they will answer straightforwardly the 
puzzles of uneasy adolescence and the libra- 
rian need not be caught short again. 
MARCELLE FREBAULT 
Newark, N.J. 


One afternoon in the library when I did not 
happen to be very busy, two members of my 
Library Trustees came in together. I picked 
up the WrLson BULLETIN and read Problem 
15 to them. A very interesting discussion 
followed. 

They both seemed to think that the home 
was the ideal place for instruction in matters 
pertaining to the facts of life. But they 
knew that in some homes the child would not 
get this instruction. Neither is it given in 
the schools. 

We have several books for parents in the 
“Self and Sex Series” which are very helpful 
and these books circulate. Also we have two 
books for girls that circulate: Our Girls and 
Our Times by Caroline Burrell, and Girlhood 
and Character by Mary E. Moxcey. But 
these books for girls do not go into detail 
about the facts of life. 

The Trustees did not seem to favor putting 
into our library sex books for boys and girls 
at the present time. They felt that these 
problems were being settled in the homes in 
our community quite generally. But if there 
was a call for sex books suitable for boys and 
girls to read, and it was deemed advisable to 
buy a few, I should wish to keep these in 
the bookcase back of my desk where I keep 
books for parents and fiction for adult readers 
only, Then when a boy or girl called for 
these books, I should take down the name of 
the child and the book they wished to read, 
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and have them wait until I had had a chance 
to ask the parent if they wished them to read 
such and such books and if their answer was 
“O.K.” then my responsibility would be at an 
end. I certainly would not want to hand out 
promiscuously these sex books to any boy or 
girl who might ask for them. 
ANNA M. WAITE 
West Boylston, Mass. 


Surely, the librarian is far better suited to 
guide a questioning youth along wholesome 
paths than the “wise guy” of his school or 
his “gang.” It seems to me that a book like 
Smallwood’s Man the Animal could be given 
such an inquirer and from it could be shown 
the dignity and mystery of life in all its 
functions. 

Calling the organs by their scientific names, 
explaining their functions in a_ scientific 
manner removes from the problem all morbid- 
ness and sense of being “smart.” Moreover, 
the librarian could show the relationship be- 
tween the human organism and that of other 
vertebrates,—and so the knowledge and study 
of all living things would be raised to a 
higher level. 

Nettie L. Ducas 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The librarian who presented for our study 
the fifteenth problem has _ inadvertently 
stumbled upon the greatest problem of child 
culture for this, and for all time. To the 
thinking public and to the thinking parent the 
answer is simple. It is just as simple for the 
librarian. The library, particularly the public 
library, is the proper place for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge. Give this child the 
information for which he has asked. If you 
haven't it available, buy it, borrow it, beg it. 
He is entitled to know that for which he is 
seeking. 

As to his parents, and their wishes in the 
matter, if they have allowed the boy to reach 
the age of fourteen without giving him some 
special knowledge along this line, they are 
very remiss in duty, and certainly cannot 
rightfully criticize the librarian for trying in 
some way to atone for their negligence in this 
matter. 

Mrs. L. E. Bassett 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Thru the Vertical File Service I secured 
several pamphlets that proved satisfactory. 
These are kept in the pamphlet file with the 
other pamphlets and cataloged. Students may 
use them but as they are not allowed to go to 
the file: they have to ask me to get them for 
them. I am always very careful to see that 
they do not “gang up” around this material 
but that they read it with a purpose as any- 
thing else. 
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So far no “conservative parent” has re- 
proached me but if one does I believe I shall 
tell him that in our library we try to have 
material on all subjects and if he doesn’t care 
to have his son read it he should instruct him 
not to ask for it. If the boy disobeys his 
parent that will be his problem and not mine. 

Joyce SwANSON 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


I am librarian in a small town in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina and quite frequently 
have the problem under discussion come under 
my personal observation. Personally I believe 
in this subject being taught in the schools, but 
in this section such a thing is unheard of. 
Therefore it seems to me that the place a 
person would look for such information would 
be the county or public library. A librarian 
chooses her books with the greatest of care, 
getting the very best to be had on the subject. 
She is quite sure that a book of this sort is 
fit, in every respect, for the mind of the 
person who is to use it. Our library is not 
half so large as the one governed by the 
librarian in the mid-west, but we have on our 
shelves two books dealing with the everyday 
problems of sex. One, Growing Up by De 
Schweinitz, published by Macmillan, is espe- 
cially written so that children may read and 
understand the way life begins, and the way 
we are born. The other book, for adults, is 
Sex Education by Biglow, a text book used 
in many of the northern schools. 

Of course these books are not put out where 
any and everybody can see them, because the 
wrong idea would start circulating about the 
library, but we keep them on what we call our 
restricted shelf, and if they are asked for, we 
very gladly let the party have them. The 
majority of the parents in this county 
wouldn’t have the slightest idea how to begin 
telling their children the story of life in a 
beautiful way, and they really want them to 
learn these things in the right way, and from 
the proper source, therefore they are glad to 
know that we have books on this subject. Of 
course this might not apply to libraries in 
other sections of the country, but such is the 
case here in the mountains. I would like to 
tell of an incident which happened about a 
month ago. A young mother had asked me 
for a book on this subject, and I had let her 
have Growing Up. When she returned it | 
was extremely busy, and she put the book 
on my desk. Before I could put it away a 
young man, about twenty-four or five picked 
it up, and stood looking thru it. “May I get 
this out?” he asked, blushingly. “It is just 
what I have always wanted, and I had no 
idea I could get it here.” 


MABLE PAULETTE 
Lenoir, N.C. 
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We tried the open shelf for such books for 
I have always held that if young people were 
looking for information on the subject that 
they'd better get it correctly than have it 
handed out to them by some one of their own 
age who perhaps has gotten his information 
from improper sources and perhaps gives it 
in an improper way. 3ut—our books dis- 
appeared almost over night. Our way of 
getting this material to the ones needing it is 
to have a glass case in the fiction part of the 
library which is locked, but which contains 
our “rare books’’—some old, some expensive, 
some art, some on marriage, some on sex, an 
expensive doctor book, etc. A note on the 
case says “these books are for circulation. 
Ask for the keys at the desk.” 

When the key is asked for no one looks 
knowing or tries to quizz the borrower. That 
has always been understood in our library 
that no remarks are made about any book 
taken from the shelves. 

Mrs. F. H. MANKER 
Upland, California 


The average fourteen year old boy of today 
can read and is intelligent enough to under- 
stand, for the most part, books written on the 
subjects he is interested in. If a high school 
child came to me and wanted something on 
“sex” I should give him Schmucker’s Heredity 
and Parenthood, Shull’s Heredity, or any well 
written book on genetics. Most of the genetic 
books published recently are clear, and seem 
to have been written for young people. 
Schmucker, especially, writes a language easily 
understood by children in their teens. 

Mrs. CHARLES L. DEEVERS 


Arkadelphia, Ark. 


That mid-Western town librarian, con- 
fronted with the case of the fourteen year old 
boy who wanted books “all about: boys and 
girls and things like that,” acted wisely, in 
my opinion, by referring him to his parents 
for instruction in such matters." Too often 
boys and girls consult “sex books” for infor- 
mation. When will parents realize the very 
great importance and necessity of teaching 
their children that phase of life as well as 
others? Such a powerful factor in life should 
be thoroly understood and dealt with in the 
proper manner, not tampered with. When it 
is ignored, children will strive to seek such 
knowledge from books. Altho there are books 
of this nature published, I don’t think that 
they should be placed in the hands of the 
adolescent. Like the librarian in this case, 
so it seems to me that conservative parents 
would offer objections in having the librarian 
interfere in this phase of the education of 
their children. One 
where he comes in 


working in a 
contact with so 


library 
many 
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children, sees similar cases repeated and re- 
peated, cases of boys and girls wanting to 
“know about things,” the ignorance of which, 
in countless instances, brings woe and tragedy 
to them. 
MARY REGAN 
Sterling, Ill 


Surely the librarian should be capable of 
giving the boy, or girl, some wholesome in- 
formation as to sex, and could do so with 
perfect propriety. Or at least, should be able 
to refer the child to proper literature such as 
lately put out by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Just why this matter of sex, the dominant 
force in animal life and the highest expression 
of love in human, should be such a*bugabear 
is hard for me to understand. It can be so 
nicely handled by simply being frank early in 
the life of the child. 

For instance, to 
birth, let us notice the 
which hatch in due time. The child sees the 
development of the chick. The transition 
from fowl to animal ‘by merely explaining 
that the rabbit carries her eggs, and they 
hatch as soon as laid, is easily made and 
understood. And satisfies. Then the human 
may be classed with the rabbit. 

Of course, the child may ask 
whose answers may demand explanation later. 
A five-year old, watching her grandmother 
cut up a chicken* and told that the insides 
were similar to hers, asked, “Do I have eggs 


explain the mystery of 
hen sitting on eggs 


questions 


in me?” Smiling, I said simply, “Not yet.” 
Even the ancient Greek regard for the 
beauty of the body would avail much. 


Adolescents may profit much from viewing 
the best films prepared especially to teach 
great truths along this line. 

Let us be open and frank instead of secre- 
tive with information most vital to the lives 
of our children that they may have the proper 
attitude. 

Roy V. ELLISE 
Sikeston, Mo 


How I wish some one would write a simple 
treatise on biology in which sex would be 
treated as naturally and wunemphatically as 
other important things of life are expounded. 
I would like a book that a child could read 
without self-consciousness and in which the 
miracle of life and its beauty could be told as 
simply as the story of creation when “the 
morning stars sang together and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy.” 

Why anything so magnificently and mysteri- 
ously in touch with the infinite should be held 
in racial taboo is a matter as mysterious as 
life itself. I would like a child to be able to 
read the book I have in mind with profound 
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interest and to absorb the matter of sex 
almost unconsciously, so that knowledge would 
come to him not with a silly shock, but natur- 
ally, as it should. 

Is there such a book? If not why? Re- 
member I don’t mean a book on sex. Such 
books are in my estimation harmful, if only 
because of the embarrassment a child would 
feel in asking for them. I mean a natural, 
simple treatise on this mystery of life. Please 
somebody write this book for our children. 

Mary L, JorDAN 
Lawrence, Mass. 


If you do not have books suitable to give 
a child, let him look in the encyclopedia under 
Social Hygiene or Adolescence. “Story of 
Life” in Weedon’s Encyclopedia, Volume 5, is 
a very good illustration. You might give him 
a book on nature bringing out the idea that 
instinct in an animal and sex instinct in people 
are both beautiful and wonderful. Ask him to 
come back in a few days, and you will have 
some material for him. Write to your State 
Librarian explaining your problem, and ask 
her to select books suitable for the adolescent 
which she will send you from the State 
Library. 

Mrs. De Voe F. CARTER 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


I would not disappoint any lad or lass in 
our high school who might ask for such in- 
formation. My library has just passed the 
organization stage. I am only now compiling 
the second order of books, but, in this order 
I shall include one or two books which discuss 
sex and health—one especially directed to boys 
and another for girls. The Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries lists several and I 
saw a splendid little book published by the 
Girl Guide Association Imperial Headquarters 
which discusses sex subjects in a safe and 
sane manner. 

Whether or not these books will remain on 
the open shelf I have not decided. I do not 
know my clientele perfectly as yet and the 
religious teachers in our school might object. 
Also it might happen to me as it did to the 
librarian of another high school who placed 
on the shelves a book on sex for young 
people, to which no one, she thought, could 
take exception. An irate mother arrived at 
the library and demanded to know why libra- 
rian had allowed her daughter to have such a 
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book. And the book was forthwith locked 
in a cupboard. 
AGNES COFFEY 
Montreal, Canada 


How should the librarian act in this par- 
ticular case? I should not give the lad ma- 
terial on this subject even tho the library had 
literature of that nature. I should tell him 
that I could not give him what he was looking 
for, but if he would leave his name and 
address, I should be glad to do what I could 
for him. 

Next, I should get in touch with his mother, 
have her call at the library if possible, as it 
would not be prudent to arouse the suspicions 
of the boy by visiting the mother in the home. 
Quite frankly I should then tell her what had 
happened—that her little son had asked for a 
book that would tell him “all about boys and 
girls” and, I should add, that I felt she would 
be grateful to know this since the responsi- 
bility was hers, not that of a stranger. Hav- 
ing done this, I should feel satisfied that I 
had performed my duty. 

S1ster COLETTE MARIE 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Yes, my dear co-worker, I think you did 
wrong in telling that fourteen years old boy to 
go to his parents for instruction. You did 
not know the parents or home conditions of 
this child who was asking a most vital ques- 
tion. The fact that you had no books for 
him was a deficiency in your book collection 
and the only possible restitution you could 
make was to follow up the case. Call on the 
parents and learn if it is possible for them to 
give the proper information in an intelligent 
and sympathetic way. 

But you must now prepare to set your own 
house in order. Gather material on the sub- 
ject of sex education for children from the 
age of six years to young manhood and 
womanhood, beginning with the book, Seed 
Babies by Margaret W. Morley and following 
this with books and magazine articles which 
you will see from time to time or which will 
be recommended to you by the Y.M.C.A. or 
the American Medical Association upon your 
request. Use your influence in helping organ- 
ize a Child Study Club and put the parents 
in a position to get help and information so 
that they may more intelligently and naturally 
instruct and lead their own children from 
childhood. 

Lena B. Cook 
Boyne City, Mich. 
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A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a con- 
venient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 
advance information regarding forthcoming books. 

The publishers select the books which they recommend 
for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also co- 
operate by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 

The staff of the Book Review Digest is responsible for 
the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 General Works 


Encyclopedias, Bibliographies, 
Library Work, Etc. 


SEARS, MINNIE EARL, ed. Song index 
supplement 
(Standard catalog ser.) 400p 
basis Wilson, H. W. (Jan.) 


016.784 Songs—Dictionaries, index, etc. 

A substantial volume of over 400 pages, con- 
taining title, author, composer, first line and 
chorus entries for more than 7000 songs. About 
2000 of these songs were indexed also in the 
main volume of the Song Index (Book Review 
Digest, 1927). In many cases, however, the 
Supplement adds later and more complete in- 
formation about author, composer, and name of 
air. In addition, the Supplement indexes at 
least 5000 songs which were not in any of the 
collections indexed in the Song Index. This 
number includes songs of all types and in all 
languages, but the Supplement is particularly 
rich in Americans. It should be a boon to ref- 
erence librarians wherever there are radio sta- 
tions and ‘‘Old song’’ clubs. 


HILL, FRANK P. American plays print- 
ed 1714-1830. . 
150p $3.50 Stanford Univ. Press (Jan.) 
016.812 American drama—Bibliography 
Lists for the first time in print the plays 
known to have been written and. published be- 
tween 1714 and 1830 by American authors, for- 
eign authors living in America and American 
authors living abroad. Also indicates known 
location of the plays in one or more of ten of 
the larger libraries of the United States. 


service 


100 Philosophy 


Psychology, Conduct, Temperance, 
Etc. 


BROTHERTON, BRUCE. Philosophy for 
liberalism. 


Octavo 188p $2 Beacon press, inc. 
(Jan. ) 
148 Liberalism 
oes the theory that the spirit of Lib- 
eralism lies in the very foundation of human 


nature, and that despite the frequently repeated 
assertion that Liberalism in religion and poli- 
tics is on the wane, it is the basis for con- 
fidence in the world’s present difficulties. 


GILES, RAY. Turn your imagination into 
money! 
196p $2.75 Harper (Jan.) 


155.6 Imagination. Business 
A simple, popular and suggestive discussion 
of how to use one’s mind creatively in the 
solution of all kinds of business problems. 


Psychologically sound, yet anecdotal in treat- 


ment. Should prove of stimulating value as 
to step by step methods of developing a cre- 
ative imagination. 


200 Religion 
Bible, Religions, Mythology, Etc. 


DEWAR, LINDSAY. 

religion. 

175p $2 Morehouse (Ready) 

201 Religion. Imagination 

For the first time an attempt is made to 
trace the influence of imagination on religion 
thru pagan times, the Old Testament, the life 
of Christ and the Apostles, later Christianity, 
and the present day. 


Imagination and 


HODGSON, LEONARD, ed. Radio talks 
on religion: God and the world through 
Christian eyes. 
2v v1 $1.75 Morehouse (Jan. 15) 


230 Christianity 
This is a presentation of the Christian faith 
by leading representatives of different Churches 
in its relevance to the religious and moral needs 
of our time. These papers were originally de- 
livered over the radio in England under the 
auspices of the British Broadcasting Company. 


DEMANT, V. A. God, man, and society. 
225p $2 Morehouse (Ready) 


261 Sociology, Christian 
_An important study of the practical applica- 
tion of the Christian religion to the social and 
economic problems of the present day. The 
author is an English priest active in the Chris- 
tian sociology movement in his country. 
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GAVIN, FRANK, ed. Liberal catholicism 
and the modern world. 


2v v1 Morehouse (Feb. 1) 
283 American Protestant Episcopal 
—Anglo-Catholic movement 
A series of papers, now running in The Liv- 
ing Church, designed to apply the faith and 
practice of liberal Anglo-Catholicism to the 
many phases of life and thought. 


church 


300 Social Sciences 


Sociology, Government, Law, 
Economics, Education, Etc. 


BAUER, JOHN, and GOLD, NATHAN- 
IEL. Economic security: and how to 
get it. 
250p $2.75 Harper (Jan.) 

330.973 United States—Economic policy 
Presents a program of permanent economic 
recovery and monetary stabilization, advocating 

a governmental policy of ey of livelihood 

for all. Greater utilization of public works and 

more effective social of commercial 
banking are urged. 


DAVIS, HORACE B. Labor and steel. 


304p il $2 Int. pub. (Ready) 
331.76 Labor and laboring classes—United 
States. Steel industry and trade 
A comprehensive study of the steel industry 
and conditions of its workers. Covers wages, 
living standards, accidents, unemployment, 
technique, markets, profits, functioning of the 
steel trust, history of unionism, the NRA and 


control 


recent strikes. Prepared under direction of 
Labor Research Association. Illustrations and 
tables. 


PUXLEY, H. L. A critique of the gold 
standard. 

272p $3 Harper (Jan.) 

332.4 Gold (as money) 

A timely, clear study of the problems now 
faced in a rehabilitation of the gold standard. 
Points out the difficulties and suggests how a 
resumption of the standard internationally can 
be effected. 


CHAPMAN, JOHN WILL. _ Railroad 
mergers. 
191p $3 Simmons-Boardman pub. co. 
(Jan. 10) 


385 Railroads—Consolidation 
Deals with the causes, methods of effecting 
and results of railroad mergers. It contains 
facts and studied opinions of value to those 
concerned with changes to be effected thru 
contemplated mergers. 


500 Science 


General Science, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Etc. 


ARMER, LAURA ADAMS. Cactus, with 
frontispiece in color and fifty illustrations 
in line by Sidney Armer. 

Octavo 102p $1.50 Stokes (Jan.) 

583.471 Cactus. Botany—Southwest 

There have been many books for the cactus 
grower but .none, at moderate cost, for the 
tourist, layman and general reader giving the 
salient facts, uses and story of these fascinat- 
ing plants with their silky flowers and decora- 
tive spines. The 50 splendid drawings by Sid- 
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ney Armer brings out these details. Better 
than the photographic illustrations used in all 
previous cactus books. 


600 Useful Arts 


Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture, 
Business, Ete. 


PAGE, VICTOR W. Ford models “V-8” 
“B” and “A” cars; construction, opera- 
tion and repair. 
715p il $2.50 Henley (Ready) 

629.2 Automobiles. Automobiles—Repairing 
This work has been prepared with the full 
cooperation of the factory service department, 
and is illustrated with clear and distinctive 
drawings showing all mechanical parts with 
the components indicated by plain, descriptive 
lettering. The construction and operation of 
the important parts of the chassis and power 
plant is made so clear that even a novice can 
derive instruction and benefit from the text and 
illustrations. 


900 History 
History, Geography, Travel 


BOYKIN, EDWARD C., ed. Facsimiles 
of great American documents and letters. 
— p il $2 Blue Ribbon bks, inc. 


(Jan.) 

973 United States—History 

A 10”x 16” portfolio which makes available 
twenty-six of the major American documents 
and letters. Among them are the Declaration 
of Independence, Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, 
Washington's Refusal of the Crown, Grant's 
Demand for Unconditional Surrender, Burr's 
Challenge to Hamilton, and The Monroe Doc- 
trine. hese facsimiles have been reproduced 
by a special process to make them suitable for 
framing. The booklet which comes with them 
explains their history and importance. 


BABSON, ROGER W. Washington and 
the revolutionists. 
335p $2.75 Harper (Jan.) 
973.917 Roosevelt, Franklin Delano. 
tional industrial recovery act, 1933 
This book presents intimate pen portraits of 
the President, his Cabinet, and other closely 
associated in administering the Recovery Pro- 
gram. Also a sympathetic evaluation of the 
policies of the New Deal. 


Na- 


Biography 


PHILLIPS, CHARLES. Paderewski: the 
story of the modern immortal; with an 
introd. by Colonel Edward M. House. 
8vo il about $4 Macmillan (Jan. 23) 
B or 92 Paderewski, Ignace Jan 
This, the first gs a to be published in 

America, is both a real biography and an in- 

terpretation of the musician and statesman. 

It will delight Paderewski’s great public, with 

its intimate glimpses of the man at work, at 

play, on the concert platform, and on his 
travels about the world. Mr. Phillips was born 
in New Richmond, Wisconsin. He served with 

the American Red Cross in Poland from 1919 

to 1922. Since 1924 he has been Professor of 

— literature at the University of Notre 
ame. 
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WHO’S WHO 1934; an annual biograph- 
ical dictionary. 
3,648p $15 Macmillan 
920.042 Great Britain—Biography. 
raphy—Dictionaries 
See Mudge: Guide to Reference Books, 5th ed, 


Biog- 
p. 
a . 

Fiction 
BENTLEY, PHYLLIS. A modern trag- 

edy. 

$2.50 Macmillan (Feb. 5) 

The moors and valleys of Miss Bentley's 
native Yorkshire and the mill-town of Hudley, 
just a few miles away from the Ire Valley of 
her novel ‘Inheritance,’’ form the scene of this 
book. ‘“‘A Modern Tragedy’’ is the dramatic 
story of Walter Haigh. starting in the textile 
business with his father’s old employers at 
Valley Mill. Early in the story Walter leaves 
Valley Mill and takes a position with the wily 
Leonard Tabor, of Victory Mills. He becomes 


apparently prosperous, makes his way into the 
more aristocratic society of the town, and falls 


in love with beautiful Elaine Crosland. But as 
the depression pulls down Tabor’s business, 
Walter’s insatiable ambition and his burning 


desire to marry Elaine force him to abet Tabor 
in all his tricky financial stratagems, and the 
result affects the lives of all the families who 
figure in the story. 


HAUCK, LOUISE PLATT. Bill had an 
umbrella. 

$2 Penn (Jan. 5) 

Bill had an umbrella and that was unusual, 
for when it rained it was Bill's habit to turn 
up his coat collar and turn down his soft hat. 
But today, to his own astonishment, he had an 


umbrella. Ah, Bill, Bill! What a hectic three 
months you let yourself in for when you ab- 
sently picked up that umbrella! 


Reprints 


BEARD, CHARLES AUSTIN, ed. Whith- 
er mankind; a panorama of modern civi- 
lization. 
408p il $1 Blue Ribbon bks, inc. (Jan.) 

901 Civilization. Progress 
See Book Review Digest, 1928, 


CASEY, ROBERT JOSEPH. Easter is- 
land; home of the scornful gods. 
337p il $1 Blue Ribbon bks, inc. (Jan.) 
919.7 Easter island. Sepulchral monuments 
See Book Review Digest, 1931, p. 180 


FRANCK, HARRY ALVERSON. Roam- 
ing through the West Indies. 
il $1 Blue Ribbon bks, inc. (Jan.) 


1929 


917.29 
See Book Review Digest, 1920, p. 189 
SEABROOK, WILLIAM BUEHLER. 


Jungle ways. 
308p il $1 Blue Ribbon bks, inc. (Jan.) 


916.6 Africa, West—Description and travel. 
Africa, West—Social life and customs. 
Africa—Native races. Negroes in Africa. 
Witchcraft—Africa 


See Book Review Digest, 1931, p. 955 


The Publishers’ Post 


Little Women, the R. K. O.-Radio feature 
picture provides an opportunity for some 
good library publicity. A special library 
poster in sepia and green has been prepared 
in connection with this picture. It is an 
educational review of the story of Little 
Women and of the career of Louisa M. 
Alcott. Ask the manager of your local theater 
at which this picture is to be shown to 
supply you with one or more of these posters. 
It might be well to apply well in advance of 
the showing as he may have to order it from 
his nearest R. K. O. Exchange. 


Fifty Good Stories for Boys and Girls and 
Twenty Travel Books for Boys and Girls are 
two new pamphlets of especial interest to 
school teachers ‘and librarians. The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
will be glad to send copies free upon request. 


A new booklet Stories of Men and Women 
Who “Did” has just been issued by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
publishers of the Dictionary of American 
Biography. This new booklet contains ten 
human interest stories and is designed to 
show the wealth of interesting material 


afforded by the Dictionary for the teachers in 
enriching textbook courses, for the general 
reader and for librarians. A free copy will 
be sent upon request. 


Nobel Prize editions of Ivan Bunin’s famous 
works 7he Village and The Gentleman from 
San Francisco have just been issued by Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. 


Libraries which have the Oxford English 
Dictionary or other Oxford reference works 
may have free upon request of the Oxford 
University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
York one or both of the following posters, 
Oxford English Dictionary poster and Ox- 
ford Reference Shelf poster. 


The publishing firm of Marshall Jones 
Company of Boston has been reorganized 
with Mr. H. B. Doust as President and Mr. 
Charles E. Verner as Treasurer. The new 
firm has taken over all assets of Marshall 
Jones Company with the exception of The 
Mythology of All Races. For the present 
the firm will publish non-fiction only and 
enlarge upon their list of books upon art, 
architecture and scientific subjects. 








PUBLISHERS’ POST 


46 Marlborough Hill, 
St. John’s Wood, 
London, N.W.8. 
Eprror 
Witson BULLETIN 
Sir: As I am preparing for a new edition 
of the “Letters of John Keats” I am anxious 
to trace certain of the poet’s letters which I 
have reason to believe are in America, and I 
shall be much obliged if you can find space 
in your journal for this appeal for any 
information about them your readers may 
be able to afford me. Unpublished letters, 
of course I should wish to hear of, but the 
known letters I am seeking to trace to their 
present owners I will enumerate. 

In William Harris Arnold sale catalogue 
of November 1924 the following letters occur: 

I. To John Taylor, dated Friday 23rd, (i.e. 
23 January 1818), I page quarto. 

2. To George and Georgiana Keats, dated 
February 14, 1819, 4 pages quarto. 

3. To John Hamilton Reynolds, 
August 25, 1819, 3 pages quarto. 

Among the Rowfant Library Autographs, 
disposed of by Messrs. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, was a letter from Keats to Joseph 
Severn, 128 Goswell Street, dated ‘Friday 
Afternoon’, I page quarto, beginning, ‘I am 
really sorry that I have an engagement on 
Saturday’. 

Keat’s letter to Haydon of March 8, 18109, 
was sold at Sotheby’s in July 1892. I have 
it in mind that this letter went to America, 
but I cannot be sure. 

Keat’s letter to Shelley, of August 1820, 
I can only trace up to 907, when it was 
exhibited at Stafford House in the Keats- 
Shelley Memorial Exhibition. 

Of the thirty-nine letters to Fanny Brawne, 
which for a few years were in my father’s 
keeping in the room from which I now write, 
I have managed to trace only ten, of which 
number nine are in good homes in America, 
I feel sure that others of this important 
series have found their way across the 
Atlantic. 

I have already received so much kindly 
help from owners of Keats letters in the 
States that I do not hesitate to ask for more. 
If owners with whom I have not come into 
touch will communicate with me at this 
address, I shall be very grateful, and should 
they be able to furnish me with photostats of 
their letters, I will gladly bear the cost. 

Yours faithfully, 
(signed) M. Buxton ForMAN. 


dated 


Civics as It Should Be Taught, a pamphlet 
dealing with Tammany rule in New York, 
is available gratis from the National Self- 
Government Committee, 80 Broadway, New 
York City. The purpose of this organization 
is to make students public-minded and to 
train them to recognize and fight against 
political corruption. 


Reading circles and discussion groups will 
find prepared outlines and bibliographies of 
some of the most important contemporary 
social problems in Looking Forward (15c), a 
pamphlet issued by the League for Industrial 
Democracy, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 


Norman Thomas’ views on the Roosevelt 
program are given in a ten-cent pamphlet 
The New Deal: A Socialist Analysis, pub- 
lished by the Socialist Party of America, 549 
Randolph St., Chicago. “A president,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Thomas, “can go only as far 
as his party will let him. He cannot drag 
with him a hostile organization. Mr. Roose- 
velt is finding that out to his sorrow. Those 
who expected socialism from a Democratic 
president deserve to be disappointed. Social- 
ism can come only thru a party of workers 
and farmers.” 


An account of the celebration at Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, on August 22-24, 
1933, of The Centenary of the Establishment 
of Public Libraries and the Forty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the New Hampshire 
Library Association, has been published in a 
28-page pamphlet. 


A valuable document for school librarians is 
The School Library System of Los Angeles, 
a 212-page symposium prepared by the libra- 
rians and published by the Los Angeles City 
School District. It contains a wealth of 
material on school library practices and proce- 
dure. 


Catalogers and bibliographers will be in- 
terested in an excellent new French periodical, 
Revue du Livre (30, Boulevard Saint-Michel, 
Paris VI; subscription 35 francs). The first 
number, November 1933, contains a highly 
useful analysis and appraisal of the various 
national French book indexes and catalogs. 
A plea is also made for an international 
bibliography of books of reference. 


c BB. 











Important Religious Books, 1932-1933 


A list of forty books published between June 1932 and July 1933, selected by the Book 
Committee of the Religious Books Round Table as a basis of discussion during the meeting 


of the Round Table at the Chicago Convention of the A.L.A., October 1933. 


mendations for a small library are starred. 


Andrews, C. F. 


What I owe to Christ. 281p. N.Y. Abing- 


don Press. 1932. $1.50 
*Atkins, Gaius Glenn 
Religion in our times. 330p. N.Y. Round 


Table Press, Inc. 1932. $2.75 


Auer, J. A. C. Fagginger 


Humanism states its case. 154p. Bost. 
American Unitarian Association. 1933. $2 
*Axling, William 
Kagawa. 202p. N.Y. Harper. 1932. $2 
Barry, Frank Russell 
Christianity and the new world. 317p. 
N.Y. Harper. 1932. $3 
Booth, Henry Kendall 
The world of Jesus. 242p. N.Y. Scribner. 
1933. $2 
Bower, William Clayton 
Religion and the good life. 231p. N.Y. 
Abingdon Press. 1933. $2 
Braden, Charles Samuel 
Modern tendencies in world religions. N.Y. 


Macmillan. 1933. $2.50 
Brightman, Edgar Sheffeld 
Moral laws. 322p. N.Y. Abingdon Press. 
1933. $2.50 
*Butterfield, Kenyon L. 
The Christian enterprise 
people. 247p. Nashville, Tenn. 
Press. 1933. $2.50 
Cabot, Richard C. 
The meaning of right and wrong. 
Macmillan. 1933. $3.50 
Cameron, William A. 
esus and the rising generation. 228p. 
N.Y. Revell. 1932. $2 
Campbell, Reginald John 
The Christian faith in modern light. 
N.Y. Macmillan. 1932. $1.75 
Fiske, George Walter 
A study of Jesus’ own religion. 
N.Y. Macmillan. 1932. $2 
*Fosdick, Harry Emerson 
As I see religion. 2oI!p. 
1932. $2 
Garrison, Winfred Ernest 
The march of faith. 332p. 
1933. $2.50 
*Hinman, George Warren 
The American Indian and Christian mis- 
sions. 176p. N.Y. Revell. 10933. $1.50 
*Hocking, William Ernest, ed. 
Re-thinking missions. A laymen’s inquiry 
after one hundred years. 352p. N.Y. 
Harper. 10932. $2 (For large libraries, 
the Supplementary Series in seven vol- 
umes, edited by O. A. Petty, should be 
included here.) 
Hume, Robert Ernest, comp. 
Treasure-house of the living 
Selections from their sacred 


among rural 
Cokesbury 


N.Y. 


192p. 
300p 
N.Y. 


Harper 


N.Y. Harper. 


religions. 
scriptures. 


4093p. N.Y. Scribner. 10932. $3 

Inge, William Ralph 

Things old and new. tosp. N.Y. Long 
mans. 1033. $1.25 

Lankard, Frank Glenn 

Difficulties in religious thinking. 271p. 


N.Y. Abingdon Press. 


1933. $2 


Recom- 
HOL.Is W. HERING, Chairman 


Luccock, Halford E. 
Preaching values in the Old Testament in 
the modern translations. 332p. N.Y. 
Abingdon Press. 1933. $2 
Lyman, Eugene William 
The meaning and truth of religion. 
N.Y. Scribner. 1933. $3 
*McConnell, Francis John 
Aids to Christian belief. 
Abingdon Press. 1932. .$1 
McGiffert, Arthur Cushman 
A history of Christian thought. vol. II. 
The West, from Tertullian to Erasmus. 
420p. N.Y. Scribner. 1933. $3 
*Morrison, Charles Clayton 
The social gospel and the Christian cultus. 
252p. N.Y. Harper. 1933. $2 
Oxnam, G. Bromley, e 
Preaching and the social crisis. 
Abingdon Press, 1933. $1.50 
*Russell, Arthur James 
For sinners only. 298p. N.Y. Harper. 
1932. $1.50 
*Schweitzer, Albert 
Out of my life and thought. 
Holt. 1933. $2.50 
*Sharp, Dallas Lore 
Romances from the Old Testament. 
N.Y. Abingdon Press, 1932. $1.50 
Shoemaker, Samuel M. 


468p. 


178p. N.Y. 


234p. N.Y. 


288p. N.Y. 


I7Ip. 


The conversion of the church. 125p. N.Y. 
Revell. 1932. $1.25 

*Speer, Robert Elliott 
“Re-thinking missions” examined. An 


attempt at a just review of the Report of 
the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s 


Foreign Mission Inquiry. 64p. N.Y. 
Revell. 1933. 50 cents 

Swift, Arthur L. ed. 

Religion today, a challenging enigma. 
2605p. N.Y. McGraw-Hill. 10933. $2.50 


Tillich, Paul 
The religious situation; translated by H. 
Richard Niebuhr. 182p. N.Y. Holt. 1932. 
$1.50 
Tittle, Ernest Fremont 
Jesus after nineteen centuries. 
Abingdon Press. 1932. $2 
VanDusen, Henry P. 
The plain man seeks for God. 
Scribner. 10933. $2 
Weatherhead, Leslie D. 
His life and ours. The significance for us 
of the life of Jesus. 361p. N.Y. Abing- 
don Press. 1933. $2 
Wilson, Philip Whitwell 
Is Christ possible? An inquiry into world 
need. 2190p. N.Y. Revell. 10932. $1.75 


*Woodsmall, Ruth Frances 
Eastern women today and tomorrow. 22Ip. 
Bost. Central Committee on the United 
Study of Foreign Missions. 1933. $1, 
cloth; 50 cents, paper 

Worcester, Elwood 
Making life better. An application of re- 
ligion and psychology to human problems. 
244p. Scribner. 1933. 


217p. N.Y. 


213p. N.Y. 
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Minnie Earl Sears 1873-1933 
By Isadore Gilbert Mudge * 


INNIE EARL SEARS whose servy- 

ices to American librarianship as 
editor of the Standard Catalog Series 
are known to all readers of the BuLLE- 
TIN, died at her home in New York, 
November 28, 1933. 

When Miss Sears joined the editorial 
staff of The H. W. Wilson company ten 
years ago she brought to her new work 
a most unusual equipment of sound 
education enriched by extensive foreign 
travel and the constant 
habit of wide and dis- 
criminating reading, 
and a long and success- 
ful experience in libra- 
ries of different types. 
Born in LaFayette, 
Ind., in 1873, she was 
graduated from Purdue 
University as the 
youngest member of 
her class, receiving the 
degree of B.S. at the 
age of eighteen, the 
M.S. two years later, 
and, in 1900 the degree 
of B.L.S. from the 
University of Illinois. 
She had an unusual 
ability for research 
work of a high order and, had her tastes 
turned in that direction, would have 
made one of the great reference libra- 
rians of the country, but from the be- 
ginning she was interested especially in 
the scholarly side of cataloging and cata- 
loging research, and in the problems of 
subject cataloging. Following this bent 
she was successively head cataloger in 
the Bryn Mawr College Library, head 
cataloger at the University of Minnesota 
and first assistant in the large Reference- 
Catalog Division of the New York Public 
Library. During that time she main- 
tained also an interest in bibliographical 
and literary research, as shown in two 
published: works, the Thackeray Diction- 
ary (London, Routledge, 1910) and the 
George Eliot Dictionary (1924). Her 
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MINNIE EARL SEARS 


professional career divides quite defi- 
nitely into two distinct parts—some 
twenty years of successful and intensive 
cataloging and catalog-executive work in 
individual libraries, and ten years of edi- 
torial work. In undertaking this last she 
entered a sphere of usefulness wider 
than that of any one library in that her 
work then affected problems of catalog 
ing, reference and selection of books in 
libraries thruout the country, and also 
the work of many li- 
brary schools, including 
both the one in which 
she herself taught and 
others which used her 
published work. But 
the two parts of her 
life work are linked to- 
gether by the fact that 
to the later editorial 
work she brought the 
rich experience of the 
first twenty years and 
built that work upon a 
firm foundation of 
knowledge not only of 
cataloging and its prob 
lems but also of refer 
ence needs in libraries 
of different types. 

At the time of her death there were 
some twenty volumes to which her name 
was attached as either author, compiler 
or editor. It would be impossible at this 
time to say which of these works is of 
the most lasting value. All had impor- 
tant uses and influences, in some cases 
additional uses not thought of when the 
work was first planned. She edited two 
editions, the third (1925) and the fourth 
(1930) of the Children’s Catalog which 
is not only an indispensable first aid in 
the selection, cataloging and reference 
use of juvenile books in libraries for 
children, but also a basis for the teach- 
ing of such work in library schools. A 
well known teacher of such work habitu- 
ally speaks of the fourth edition as her 
“Bible.” The book is so carefully made 


By 





* Reference librarian, Columbia University Library. 
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from both the cataloging and the refer- 
ence point of view that it has other uses 
not perhaps foreseen in its original plan. 
On the shelves of the general reference 
room of Columbia University, a room 
used mainly by research workers, it is 
frequently used to answer questions 
which have nothing to do with work for 
children. The present writer recalls one 
instance where it answered a question in 
English literature which a candidate for 
the doctorate had not been able to find 
in any literary reference books known 
to him, and another where it was used 
to answer a question asked by the presi- 
dent of the university. 

Of somewhat similar use is Zaidee 
Brown’s fine High School Catalog, of 
which the second revised edition was 
edited by Miss Sears. Miss Sears’ 
natural aptitude for reference work and 
her long experience in using such books 
in the library part of her career made 
her particularly interested in the com- 
pilation of reference aids. Two refer- 
ence books of permanent value which 
owed much to her previous wide experi- 
ence are the Song /ndex, in the compila- 
tion of which she was assisted by Phyllis 
Crawford, and the Essay Index (6 vols. 
1931-33), edited by herself and Marian 
Shaw. The Song Index involved a large 
amount of expert cataloging research in 
the correct entry of authors’ and com- 
posers’ names and in the settling of ques- 
tions of authorship in cases where songs 
were sometimes given either anonymously 
or with inadequate information about 
their authorship. This index had one 
other connection with her earlier experi- 
ence which is perhaps known only to the 
present writer. In her work on the 
George Eliot Dictionary one of the tasks 
which she and her collaborator had set 
for themselves was the identification of 
George Eliot’s many references to songs 
and other musical compositions, and 
before that task could be finished the re- 
sources of the three largest music libra- 
ries in this country were used and were 
supplemented by foreign correspondence. 
This difficulty of identifying some of the 
songs once familiar and now forgotten 
had impressed her with the great need 
of a song index and added much to her 
interest in the work when, a short time 
later, she was asked to undertake the 
editing of such an index. 
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The Essay Index which she planned 
and which she had much at heart long 
before its actual undertaking was decided 
on, was based on one of the points in 
her cataloging creed upon which she 
always felt very strongly, that is, the 
economic waste of analyzing in indi- 
vidual card catalogs material which could 
be analyzed once for all in a printed 
catalog or index. The Essay Index, 
which will give complete author and sub- 
ject cataloging for over 39,500 essays is 
therefore not only a reference first-aid 
but also an important contribution to 
cooperative cataloging. The Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries had been 


started before Miss Sears became its 
editor, but five new sections and one 
revised section, besides many annual 


supplements, were edited by her and she 
added to the work a new feature which 
appears in all sections except the Social 
Sciences Section, that is, the analytical 
index to parts of books which makes the 
catalog a reference tool as well as a 
guide to book selection. 

Of all the works which she edited for 
The H. W. Wilson Company perhaps the 
one which owed most to her wide cata- 
loging experience, at least in its latest edi- 
tion, was her List of Subject Headings 
for Small Libraries. In its first edition, 
1923, this was the first work which she 
undertook for the company and it imme- 
diately met a long felt need. In its re- 
vised and much enlarged second edition, 
(1926) it served not only as an indis- 
pensable handbook for smaller libraries 
but also as a basis of the teaching of 
subject heading work in library schools. 
To the third edition, (1933) she added a 
unique feature, the new chapter “Prac- 
tical suggestions for the beginner in sub- 
ject heading work.” This chapter could 
only have been written by one of long 
experience and interest in subject work. 


Of it, one of the most experienced 
teachers of cataloging writes: 
“{It] comes nearer than anything yet in 


print to filling the long recognized need of a 
textbook on subject headings. It is simple 
enough to be used by beginners; it is so 
arranged as to be easily adapted to the needs 
of teachers of cataloging; yet it is so firmly 
built on a foundation of practical experience 
that catalogers of many years standing may 
read it to advantage. The clarity and definite- 
ness of treatment of this somewhat intangible 
subject matter make this a welcome addition 
to the literature of cataloging.” 
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She was actively engaged on impor- 
tant editorial work to within ten days of 
her death, when her last illness seized 
her. A supplement to the Song Index is 
now in proof, the final combined edition 
of the Essay Index is nearly ready, the 
combined revised edition of the whole 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries is 
well in hand and the new and important 
Costume Index for which she had 
worked out the very intricate and diffi- 
cult details of the tentative plan is in 
progress. As a personal interest she was 
working on a Bronté dictionary and 
handbook which her collaborator may be 
able to finish on the original plans. 

In spite of the heavy demands of her 
editorial work Miss Sears found time 
somehow for outside activities in her 
chosen subject. In 1927 she joined the 
faculty of the School of Library Service 
of Columbia University to organize there, 
for the work for the Master’s degree, 
one of the first courses in advanced cata- 
loging on thoroly graduate lines given in 
an American library school. For four 
years she was an inspiring and success- 
ful teacher of the subject until, in 1931, 
to the great regret of the school, she felt 
that she had to resign the work because 
her editorial duties required her full time 
and strength. She was Chairman of the 
A.L.A. Catalog Section 1927-28, of the 
New York Regional Catalog Group 1931- 
32, and from 1932 a member of the 
A.L.A. committee which is advising upon 
the revision of the A.L.A. Catalog Rules. 

To one who has known the whole 
work of Minnie Earl Sears for more 
than thirty years certain qualities stand 
out preeminently. She had an unusual 
understanding of the importance of thoro 
and scholarly work, an unusual capacity 
for doing such work herself and for 
exemplifying it to others. She had 
marked ability in the training of younger 
workers, either assistants or students. 

Aside from her ability to do this thoro 
work and her deep rooted belief in the 
importance of accurate scholarship, per- 
haps her outstanding professional char- 
acteristic was an unusual power of 
organization which enabled her to see a 
piece of work as a whole, plan its details 
from the beginning and then—an only 
too rare quality—carry it to completion, 
as planned and on time, no matter what 
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the difficulty or strain might be. What 
stands out in the mind of the present 
writer as an example of this power of 
holding herself to a piece of work until 
it was finished right, is the completion 
of the third edition of the “Subject 
headings” already mentioned. The list 
of headings had been finished and was 
in type but the original and difficult part 
of the work, the writing of the chapter 
“Practical Suggestions” was still un- 
finished when she was prostrated with a 
severe attack of influenza. Warned of 
the strain that working at such a time 
would put upon her already inadequate 
strength she said simply, “It was 
promised by a certain date and the 
schools have arranged their schedules 
for that date,” and worked steadily on, 
in bed, finishing the introduction near 
two o'clock in the morning, under con- 
ditions of fever and great physical dis- 
tress but with such a grasp of her sub- 
ject and power of clear statement that 
when a proof came thru later it was not 
necessary to make any changes. 

Of a quiet and self-effacing nature, 
except when the needs of a piece of 
work forced her to step forward, she 
would not have wished mention of any 
personal qualities in an estimate of her 
professional work, and yet there was one 
personal quality so marked thru her 
whole life that to pass it by would leave 
the picture of the professional life in 
complete. That quality was the supreme 
quality of courage, especially the courage 
to face great physical pain from which, 
during the last two years of her life she 
was seldom free, but which she faced 
with such self-control that few of those 
among whom she did her daily work 
realized it. Of herself, when urged to 
give up an undertaking before what 
seemed like unsurmountable difficulties 
she would sometimes say, laughingly, 
“But I’m no quitter.” A truer descrip 
tion of this enduring quality of spirit is 
found in the opening lines of Emily 
Bronté’s great poem 

“No coward soul is mine 
No: trembler in the world’s 
troubled sphere.” 
The whole poem was read as part of 
the funeral services for Minnie Ear! 
Sears in Saint Paul’s Chapel, Columbia 
University. 
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NOTES 


Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 


Emergency Work in Libraries 


AILY reports are being received at 

A.L.A. Headquarters of work being done 
by and for libraries with the aid of formerly 
unemployed men and women supplied by the 
public works, civil works or emergency relief 
administration. 

Community programs of adult education 
involving library participation have been 
initiated or are proposed in several cities to 
provide “socially useful and economically 
desirable projects” which will put unemployed 
people to work. 

President Countryman writes from Minne- 
apolis : 

“IT have just had word from the local relief 
agency that the projects for library assistants 
have been approved. 

“I have asked for twenty-five professionally 
trained women. Five of them at the central 
library will enable us to open longer hours. 
Ten at the branches will be used to assist in 
the heaviest winter programs for unemployed 
adults and young people that we have ever 
known. Ten other trained people will be used 
for book mending and repairing, but will be 
on call to relieve the regular trained staff as 
needed in peak hours. 

“A joint request from Twin City libraries 
for a union list of source material is being 
discussed with the state relief administrator. 

“Other adult education projects have been 
planned and approved by a Community Com- 
mittee which worked out the municipal pro- 
gram. Nearly 100 afternoon and. evening 
classes are now meeting. Discussion group 
leaders are engaged for a number of groups. 
A Forum Committee is now forming a winter 
program in settlement houses and other places 
where unemployed groups congregate. All of 
these latter cannot be called strictly library 
projects. But the librarian is chairman of the 
committee and the projects have been planned 
by the combined efforts of all the social and 
educational agencies.” 

The Boston Public Library is putting be- 
tween 200 and 300 people to work on projects 
estimated at $80,000. 


The first contingent of library assistants has 
gone to work in Cleveland following sub- 
mission by Miss Eastman of a number of 
projects to the local representative of the 
Civil Works Administration. 

Evanston, Buffalo, St. Louis, San Diego, 
and New York are among public libraries re- 





porting men and women already at work 
under recently organized work programs. 

The New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania state library extension agencies are 
among those providing emergency work for 
formerly unemployed librarians in connection 
with approved state plans. 

A.L.A. Headquarters is acting as a clearing 
house for information on library projects 
undertaken in connection with state and fed- 
eral emergency work programs for the un- 
employed. 


White House Meeting 


Julia Wright Merrill represented the A.L.A. 
at the conference on emergency work for 
unemployed women held at the White House, 
November 20, which was called by Harry L. 
Hopkins, administrator of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, and at which 
Mrs. Roosevelt presided. As readers of the 
Witson BULLETIN undoubtedly know, a new 
divisioh of the Federal Relief Administration 
has been created, the purpose of which is to 
give special attention to work projects for 
unemployed women. Special women’s divi- 
sions of state relief administrations are being 
set up. State meetings are being held. Proj- 
ects are being sought. New and almost un- 
limited opportunities to get important work 
done thru the employment of women are 
offered to libraries by this new division. 

Library executives should cooperate with 
local officials in finding capable persons who 
are qualified for relief but not on relief rolls 
because of personal pride and who may be 
made available for employment by registering 
at relief and employment offices. 

Every unemployed librarian desiring work 
should register withthe local employment 
office designated by the U. S. Employment 
Service, and should make certain that local 
educational authorities (school superintendent 
and librarian) and state library extension 
agency know his qualifications and avail- 
ability. 

On Not Being Pedantic 

A limited number of copies of Carl Vitz’ 

“A Little Pedantry on Not Being Pedantic,” 


mimeographed, is available without charge if 
requests are addressed to the Publicity De- 


(Continued on page 205) 
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The Roving Eye 





The Yellow Cat 


HAVE written before of the tricks 

and graces of my two cats in the 
country, the sleek proud black one and 
the ridiculous piebald one: ’Musing the 
hunter and Puggy, champion of sleep 
and gluttony. This is the story of a 
third cat, not my own, not anybody’s . . 
a superannuated yellow creature, from 
whom have departed the arrogance of 
breed, the voluptuousness of body, the 
lightness of feet. He came with the 
coming of winter, slinking close to the 
walls of the house, mewing beneath my 
windows and bearing day and night 
with abject patience the insults and 
disdain of myself and my own superior 
pets. His very humility made it im- 
possible to ignore him indefinitely, and 
eventually he was fed in the open, under 
the giant sugar maple, with scraps from 
the table. I did not encourage his 
earnest rubbing against my legs, but 
there was no gainsaying his persistence. 
Emboldened a little by occasional nutri- 
ment, he soon advanced his position to 
the back porch steps, sitting there 
motionless in the bitter frosts. Tiresome 
sentry, stupid unwanted tom, shoo! 
( There are caves in the woods abandoned 
by the fox; there is shelter in old hay, 
old boxes, in the ruined barn. Go there. 
Go anyplace. We forbid you to die 
here.) But he would not shoo, and he 
did not die. Instead, on one fateful 
morning, he calmly arose from the stoop, 
pushed the outer door open and advanced 
across the porch, plumping himself down 
on the mat outside the kitchen door. 
A secret vitality revived in his shape- 
less body at this decisive gesture. He 
dug his claws into the bristly nap of 
the mat, as tho it were something he 
had conquered. Like a dead squirrel, 
or a strange woolly bird. Let people 
trip over him every time they entered 
or left the house. Let them curse him 
as a nuisance. Let the house cats snarl 
and make wide, stealthy circuits to avoid 
any possibility of contact with him. He 
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wasn’t such a bad snarler himself. And 
he refused, he absolutely refused, to 
budge one inch from that mat unless 
food was offered to him—and, if you 
please, on a platter and on the porch 
itself. 

I suppose it was inevitable that when 
the night of the storm came, the glacial 
and polyphonic storm, and the ice grew 
thick on the panes and the bedeviled air 
banged at the doors, and one pulled a 
sweater on and hugged the fire, while at 
one’s feet the twa pussies lay folded 
in each other’s arms—I suppose one 
couldn’t help thinking of that other 
pathetic beast, the homeless yellow thing 
without a name, crouching on the mat 
outside the kitchen door. So one 
opened the door a wink and snatched 
him in. And he huddled in a far corner 
of the room. 

The thing is done. There is no retrac- 
ing that step. I cannot reason with the 
beast and tell him that whatever warmth 
and provisions I have I meant to share 
with him for one night and for one 
night only. (He is not in the habit of 
celebrating feasts and anniversaries. ) 
Nor can I hope to impress him with 
the simple logic (so intelligible to the 
human brain) of why it is proper for 
him to endure famine and cold at my 
door, while inside, with bellies full, my 
fondlings snooze under the stove. | 
no longer try to prevent this unreason- 
able fellow from rushing headlong across 
the threshold each time I open the door. 
Call it blind pity, if you wish, a nice 
sentiment for essayists in the Lamb 
tradition and for writers of Christmas- 
cards. I do not mind. But I am con- 
strained to believe that my overthrow is 
explained not by some emotional weak- 
ness of mine, but by the strength of 
Old Stray: for do you not see in him, 
in his mangy yellow carcass, his battered 
and rheumatic bones, the greatest force 
in the world today, the blind will of the 
outcast ? 
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My friends, I am probably doomed. 
It appears that I have written a parable. 


™ Ulysses” 


The most extensive and effective 
censorship of books in the United States 
is practiced neither by the government 
nor by the courts, but in a quite un- 
official way by the public libraries. When 
a librarian, for good reason or for no 
reason at all, decides not to purchase 
a book, there is no way of circumventing 
that decision. Except for the small 
minority of book-buyers, the community 
is deprived of the opportunity of reading 
the rejected book just as truly as if 
the law banned it. 

Now that Federal Judge John M. 
Woolsey, in a decision that bids fair 
to become historic, has removed the 
ban from James Joyce’s Ulysses, how 
many of our public libraries will have 
courage enough to put the book into 
circulation—this book which the court 
praises as a “tragic and very powerful 
commentary on the inner lives of men 
and women.’’? 

I do not know what hope there can be 
for cultural life in a community where 
the librarian actually believes that she 
“should harbor only those books that can 
safely be read by the youngest subscriber 
—ten years or less.” Those are the 
exact (if unbelievable) words, you may 
recall, of one of our recent correspond- 
ents. 

Why should librarians be so worried, 
so fearful, about obscenity in books? 
Do they actually believe that reputable 
publishers, widely circulated literary 
periodicals and supplements, and respon- 
sible reviewers are engaged in a 
conspiracy to foist improper reading 
matter on the public? It is most un- 
likely that librarians, using the familiar 
book selection aids and buying thru 
ordinary trade channels, will ever, in 
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the course of a lifetime, meet with a 
really indecent book. On the other 
hand, they will meet with thousands of 
bad books, by which I mean ineffectual, 
banal, and poorly written ones. Let 
them, therefore, teach themselves to tell 
a good book from a poor one—and leave 
the matter of naughty books to Mr. 
Summer and his crew. 


Before making his decision on Ulysses, 
Judge Woolsey studied the book care- 
fully, reading it first of all in its entirety. 
I should judge from his report that the 
reading of Ulysses was an important 
and enriching experience for the judge, 
who is apparently a rather naive, wholly 
earnest person, not a trained literary 
critic. Some of the conclusions that he 
reached should be impressed on libra- 
rians and others who insist that any 
book that shocks the squeamish or that 
wouldn’t make a suitable bedtime story 
for young nephews and nieces is 
consequently a menace tu public morals. 
Here are a few pointers on the nature 
of the obscene in literature from Judge 
Woolsey’s report on Ulysses. 

1. The author’s intent is the first con- 
sideration. Was he trying to write a porno- 
graphic book ? 





2. The book must be judged as a whole 
and not by any of its parts. 

3. In considering the potential effect of 
the book on the reader, the standard of 
reference must be the normal adult person, 
not minors, morons, or persons of exceptional 
sex instincts. 

4. “Dirty words” in themselves are not 
obscene. They may be a psychological or 
esthetic necessity in the work. In fact, to 
omit them may be “artistically inexcusable.” 


I commend Judge Woolsey’s report to 
librarians. As for Ulysses, it is to be 
published shortly by Random House in 
its first American edition, with a special 
introduction by Mr. Joyce. 

5. J. K. 








How New Years Came to the Library 
By Meribah K. Browne * 


"THE library teacher was very tired. 

It was New Year’s Eve, and it had 
been a busy night in the children’s room 
of a big City Library. The newness 
having worn off many Christmas gifts, 
the children had come trooping back full 
force for library books. The “tough 
gang” had been most annoying, so much 
so that the library teacher never noticed 
a little black kitty who slipped in the 
door. He followed close on the heels of 
the littlest girl, who had come for Clean 
Peter. 

But now it was 9 o’clock. The last 
child had gone out, the stamps were set, 
the pencils were tucked in the band to 
be sharpened, the cards were all filed. 
Snap went the lights, and the library 
teacher was ready to go. “Good night, 
book friends,” she said softly, as she 
locked the door, never dreaming a little 
black kitty lay curled up sound asleep 
in the magazine stack. 

Suddenly how quiet it seemed! The 
big round clock went tick-tock, tick-tock, 
so loudly the little black kitty woke up 
with a start. Just at that moment 
Pinocchio called softly from his corner 
in the L’s: 

“Everybody ready for the party?” 

“T’m here, but upside down,” laughed 
Tom Sawyer. 

“Here in five 
Aladdin. 

“Coming as soon as I can get my 
green umbrella,” said Ameliar-Anne. 

“Present! Present!” came the happy 
excited voices of hundreds of bookland 
people. 

Little black kitty’s eyes got large and 
green. He could see perfectly in the 
dark. Softly, softly, he crept out and 
noiselessly leaped to the top of the cata- 
log. If a party was on foot he was not 
going to miss it. 

“Hello, everybody! This is Mother 
Goose speaking from her place among 
the ‘easy books.’ I’ve brought all my 
little folks. Of course they shouldn't 
stay out so late, but as long as tomorrow 


minutes,” shouted 


is a holiday, and they won't be going out 
anyway, I let them come. Boy Blue will 
fall asleep as usual, I suppose, but 
Simple Simon can carry him home, with 
Bo Peep and her sheep following after. 

“Yoo-hoo, I’m coming too,” called 
Heidi. “I'll be with you just as soon as 
I can get down from the Swiss Alps.” 

And so they came, brownies, elves and 
fairies, a goodly company, till the chil- 
dren’s room seemed like one big mas- 
querade. 

“Order! Order!” called Dr. Dolittle. 
“I’m here under the desk. Just got in 
this evening from Africa, where all the 
monkies are sick. Wonder who will 
send for me next.” 

“Well, I have a complaint to make. 
My back was almost broken by a fall I 
got on the sidewalk,” said Robinson 
Crusoe. “You know what a big book | 
am! Well the boy who borrowed me 
last week was very careless in crossing 
the street. He had to run fast to avoid 
a truck and when he leaped to the side- 
walk, I slipped out from under his arm. 
What a whack I got on those bricks! I 
hope it doesn’t happen to any of you.” 

“Well I had a funny thing happen, 
too,” said Sara Crewe. “I’m all stuck 
up, as a result.” 

“What do you mean, my child?” said 
Freddy the Detective. 

“Well, my last borrower parked her 
gum between pages 27 and 28, and now 
no one will ever get them apart.” 

“Well, anyway it doesn’t show when 
you are closed,” said Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. “What if a baby had 
chewed all your corners for a lunch! 
Then you could complain. My looks 
are just ruined.” 

“You look very nice just the same,” 
said Pollyanna who was busy seeing that 
everyone had a good time. “Do you 
know, I heard Winnie-the-Pooh saying a 
minute ago he would have to hurry home 
for a little snack to sustain him. That 
means he is hungry, and I am sure we 
all are. Let’s go up in the cook book 


* Children’s Librarian, Memorial Square Branch, Springfield, Mass. 
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corner where I know the Little Women 
have lunch all ready for us. 

So the parade began with Peter Pan 
to lead the way. Younger Brother, who 
had come from Waterless Mountain, 
seemed to be the guest of honor, and 
was toasted again and again. Just when 
the fun was at its height, the clock 
struck twelve, and Cinderella, with a 
startled cry, bade the Prince goodnight 
and ran for home. 

That seemed to break up the Party. 
The Old Lady Who Lived in a Shoe 
hastily collected her family and with 
several other little friends left for the 
corner where she lived. As they passed 
the catalog Angus, who was loitering 
behind with curiosity, noticed the little 
black kitty on her perch. “Woof,” said 
he, “let’s get acquainted.” And that was 
the beginning of “Angus and the Cat.” 

When the library teacher ran in the 
children’s room on New Year’s morning 
for a letter she had forgotten, who 
should meet her at the door but a lone- 
some hungry little kitten. 

“Miow, Miow!” 


A.L.A. Notes 


(Continued from page 2091) 


partment, American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. In this 
article, prepared at the request of the A.L.A. 
Publicity Committee, Mr. Vitz from his ex- 
perience in making addresses before parent- 
teacher and other groups, suggests. popular 
terms more easily understood by a lay audi- 
ence than library terms often used in library 
talks, 

Eugene O’Neill Among New A.L.A. 

Members 

A variety of book and reading interests is 
represented among laymen who are supporting 
library interests as special members of the 
A.L.A. Eugene O’Neill, the dramatist, has 
recently enrolled. George A. Ball, of Muncie, 
Indiana, vice president of the glass manufac- 
turing firm of “Mason Jar” fame, and T. 
Henry Foster, a meat packer of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, are rare book lovers who have joined. 


Special Number of A.L.A. Bulletin 

A special number of the A.L.A. Bulletin 
(December 1, 1933) is devoted to “Library 
Projects under Public Works, Civil Works, 
and Relief Administrations.” It should be 
read by every librarian. 
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“Well, little New Years—that is what 
[ shall call you,” said the library teacher. 
“Have you been guarding my books all 
thru the night? You must be a hungry 
little kitty by now. Well, I know where 
there is some milk. Come on!” 

So while New Years drank her milk 
and purred out her thanks, the library 
teacher looked around. 

“My, my,” she said, “I didn’t know I 
left this place in such disorder last 
night. I must have been very tired 
indeed! Why here is a copy of The 
Little Lame Prince with a comb stuck 
in it for a book mark. Peter Rabbit, 
you are a disgrace, you are so dirty. 
Your borrowers haven’t had very clean 
hands, have they? I plainly see I need 
to make a set of New Year's resolutions 
for all my library children. 


So while the library teacher sat down 
and wrote them, the little black kitty, 
New Years, sat close by her side. 

“Purr! Purr!” he said wisely once or 
twice, as much as to say, “If I could 
only tel] you, all J know!” 


“Art in America” 


An announcement of interest to librarians 
is the initiation of the first national radio 
program on art which will be broadcast over 
the NBC network, Station WJZ. The first 
series of broadcasts will start February 3, at 
8 p.m., and will continue each Saturday night 
thru May 10, dealing with the arts in America 
up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The second series, to be presented in the fall, 
will cover the subject from the latter part of 
the nineteenth century to the present. 

These broadcasts have been initiated by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, organ- 
ized under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Manuals 
to serve as listeners’ guides will be issued. 


Suggested means by which librarians can 

cooperate locally are: 

1. Announce lectures, subjects, etc. 

2. Prepare exhibitions of prints and books. 

3. Urge local book critics to mention books 
dealing with subjects. 

4. Prepare special reading list of books 
and articles dealing with subjects, fol- 
lowing bibliographies compiled in manual. 

5. If radio is available set aside room for 
those who wish to hear broadcasts. 
















THE YOUNG LIBRARIAN 
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HE library may be described as the 

meeting place of minds. It is per- 
haps even easier to call it the meeting 
place of some less intellectual human 
properties, but let that pass. It is not 
always necessary to go too deeply into a 
question. Something ought to be left 
for another time. 

If, as we have stated, the library is the 
meeting place of minds, it may be 
assumed with a degree of certainty that 
he who controls it is also in a favorable 
condition to control or at least to in- 
fluence the minds which congregate 
within its walls. Such, without a doubt, 
is really the case; and if we have any 
doubt about it, all we need to do is to 
observe the increased tendency of gov- 
ernments to dabble in library matters. 
In a recent publication of the A.L.A. on 
Popular Libraries of the World * this 
statement receives substantial confirma- 
tion. Dr. Bostwick, the editor of the 
volume, states in the preface that “Pub- 
lic libraries are the products of several 
interacting causes—the spread of liter- 
acy, the consequent demand for reading- 
matter, and the conclusion that it is 
necessary and proper to respond to that 
demand by the expenditure of public 
money.” ‘This is indeed true in, one may 
say, the majority of cases, but it is not 
true of all cases. Let us consider Austria 
and the Soviet Union. In the former 
the Social Democratic party supports a 
large number of libraries and reading 
rooms which are clearly less a result of 
a mere wish to provide the public with 
reading matter than with reading matter 
of a definite type. In the Soviet Union 
this is even more evident. Reading there 
is not a virtue excepting as it takes a 
definite direction. 


We have cited perhaps two exceptional 
cases. But they are not exceptional so 


* Popular Libraries of the World, edited by Arthur E. Bostwick. 
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much in manner as in degree. Many of 
the newer states of Europe have pro- 
visions for the control of book selection. 
Bulgaria may be mentioned and Czecho- 
slovakia and Norway. Each of these 
countries requires that librarians choose 
their titles from lists of books prepared 
by the respective Ministries of Educa- 
tion. We have not seen these lists nor 
are they described or evaluated in Dr. 
Bostwick’s volume, but it is fair to 
assume that they are intended to confine 
book selection to titles which meet the 
official approval of the government. In 
other words, they are a means of censor- 
ship; indirect, of course, but censorship 
none the less. 

Another feature that may be observed 
in the majority of foreign public libra- 
ries is that they receive government aid 
and that they are subjected to govern- 
ment supervision. The actual degree of 
supervision varies greatly. In some 
countries there is a special department 
of library supervision functioning under 
the Ministry of Education, in others 
these supervisory bodies are more or less 
independent organizations and_ with 
directive authority only over libraries 
receiving government aid. What is in- 
disputable however is the fact that the 
public library is largely considered a 
government institution and that local 
administration of it is in many cases 
supplemented and even supervised by 
bodies deriving their authority from the 
government. 

Generally speaking, it is fair to assume 
that any central supervision of public 
libraries will tend towards a more equit- 
able distribution of library facilities. It 
is also reasonable to suppose that such 
supervision may materially increase li- 
brary efficiency and that not unfrequently 
it will prevent waste in both means and 


Chicago, A.L.A. 1933. 316p. $3.75. 
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effort to the extent that it is able to 
coordinate library service and book pur- 
chases. Sweden, for instance, has 
evolved a surprisingly rational system of 
library facilities. For each of the twenty- 
four counties of the country there is a 
central library which serves as a deposi- 
tory of reading material for the county. 
Each local library subordinated to the 
central one has its own collection, of 
course, but may also borrow any avail- 
able title from its central library. 
Furthermore, it is the approved practice 
in Sweden for the librarians of any 
given community to meet for the purpose 
of discussing lists of purchasable books 
with a view of eliminating duplication. 

A system of public library practice, 
somewhat like the Swedish just de- 
‘ scribed, but embodying also certain other 
features, has been recently advocated by 
Mr. J. H. Shera in the Library Quarterly 
(October 1933). After a rather lucid 
discussion of recent social trends which 
would seem to indicate a course for the 
libraries of the United States, he pro- 
pounds the practical question of “how 
our complex and elaborate library system 
can be best brought under control so 
that institutional competition and its 
wastefulness may be eliminated.” That 
there is much wastefulness in our present 
library system is quite true. It is like- 
wise true that much of this wastefulness 
could be eliminated by the adoption and 
wholehearted furtherance of a_ well- 
conceived system of cooperation. All 
this can be accepted without comment. 
But when Mr. Shera comes to outline his 
remedial measures for these evils, the 
question, to say the least, is open to 
discussion. 

Assuming, and quite correctly, that 
present social trends indicate a leaning 
towards more and more emphasis on 
government control of public affairs and 
utilities, Mr. Shera argues that the way 
out for the libraries of the country is in 
the same direction. He proposes, in 
short, the establishing of “a central 
planning commission, composed of the 
best minds in the profession, and exist- 
ing not in a merely advisory capacity, 
but with broad and very definite powers 
of control.” He further adds that 
altho such a commission “could be 
under a department of the federal gov- 
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ernment,” this latter stipulation need not 
be essential. It is again quite evident 
that a commission of the type Mr. Shera 
has in mind would be of inestimable 
value to a rationally coordinated develop- 
ment of libraries in the country; but it is 
just as evident that no commission of 
this type could function successfully 
unless it derive its authority from the 
federal government. That this is not a 
mere statement of opinion, but is sup- 
ported by facts, is evident from a con- 
sideration of the achievements of the 
directive and advisory bodies of the 
A.L.A. They have achieved their objec- 
tives well enough in matters pertaining 
to certain more or less technical prob- 
lems of the profession, but when they 
have attempted to exercise their in- 
fluence on such problems as library 
training and unemployment, the results 
have been far from gratifying. To 
succeed in such undertakings, authority 
from the federal government would 
appear to be essential. 

There is, of course, no particular 
reason why our more important library 
problems could not be solved by a com- 
mission functioning, let us say, under 
the federal Office of Education. The 
thing that would be important is that the 
authority of this commission should be 
clearly defined and that its scope of 
activity would be stated in such a way 
as to permit of no misinterpretation. 
We may observe, however, that the 
establishing of such a commission would 
be also an admission that free and volun- 
tary cooperation, on which we have 
prided ourselves, as a profession, so long, 
is finally found to be somewhat fictitious. 

If the commission could be put in a 
position to sway the public along lines 
desirable for the expansion and develop- 
ment of library facilities, it would con- 
tribute presumably more to librarianship. 
To attempt to do so with a group of 
professionals already highly conscious of 
the implications of their calling would 
be of but slight use. 

The work from within has advanced 
far enough to save us from some of the 
more clumsy experiments of our co- 
workers abroad. The problem is now 
not so much to develop us still further, 
but rather to bring the public up to our 
level of library consciousness. A. B. 
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“Tech News” 


EW schools can boast of having an entire 

issue of their news sheet devoted to the 
library as can the Omaha Technical High 
School with its annual Book Week Edition. 
This year there were prepared by the Journal- 
ism II students of this school six well-filled 
pages of newspaper size teeming with interest 
for the reader. Here are some headlines 
selected at random: 


Good Book Week started in 1919 

Library offers many choice books for 
pupils’ ena 

School teachers write own texts 

McGuffey shrine will bring thrill to older 
generations (illustrated) 

Fiction lends interest to study of history 

Miss Ingles attends library conference 

New tastes in reading come in each 
eneration 

John Cotton Dana’s twelve famous rules 
about reading 


The opening editorial in this Book Week 
Edition is too well-developed merely to men- 
tion, so we quote it in full as follows: 


Goop Apvice GONE WRONG 


“Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested.” Francis Bacon 

This is going to be an unusual editorial. 
We are going to criticize the students of 
Tech—no, that isn’t the unusual part—but we 
are going to criticize them for accepting and 
following good advice. 

The good advice to which we refer was 
handed out by a gentleman of merry old 
England over three hundred years ago. The 
gentleman was Francis Bacon, (no relation 
to Swift’s) and the seniors of today know 
him as the first English Essayist. His advice, 
contained in his essay “Of Study,” is quoted 
at the top of this column in italics (if the 
printers followed instructions). 


A few moments spent among the book- 
shelves of our library will convince anyone 
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that the students of Tech are obeying the 
first and third clauses of Bacon’s advice. We 
find book after book with pages torn and 
mended; the covers of numerous volumes 
have been gnawed and rebound. 

Tech students are merely taking Bacon’s 
advice literally. They are testing and chewing 
our books. Of course, it is rather hard on 
the books, but orders are orders, and this is 
one case where you cannot talk back to the 
one who gave them (he’s been dead for about 
three hundred years). 


Having found evidence that our students 
were tasting and chewing the books, we went 
out into the corridors and took a survey to 
see if they were digesting their bookish meal. 
We merely watched to see if there were many 
students doubled up with indigestion. At 
first quite a few doubled up, but we failed to 
find that it was indigestion—they were merely 
speaking to some of our new freshmen. So 
we conclude that our students have found that 
some books are to be digested. 


Mr. Bacon’s other bit of advice is the thing 
which has proved most disastrous to our 
library. We mean that part about swallowing 
books whole. Book after book has disappeared 
from our library. At one time it was thought 
that these books were being stolen, but now 
it is realized that our students are merely 
following Bacon’s advice and swallowing the 


books. 


Now we don’t deny that Mr. Bacon was a 
great man. We might even go so far as to 
say that he feels highly complimented at the 
exact manner in which Tech students are 
following his suggestions; perhaps, if St. 
Peter would permit it, he would even get the 
celestial equivalent of a blue pass and come 
down here some day to thank us. 


But we wonder if our students would be 
willing, in consideration of the scarcity of 
funds with which our library is faced, to 
forget for a time Francis Bacon’s advice, or 
at least not follow it quite so literally — 
MAsste BAUM 

















Gleanings Here and There 


Charles W. Clark Co., 235 West ‘23 Street, 
New York, has just published a most attrac- 
tive map designed by Dorothy Linscott and 
entitled “Mother Goose Land.” Letters and 
numerals are given in the border, while the 
map itself features gay little scenes and 
characters from Mother Goose in vivid color. 
The size is 17” x 22”; the price is $1.25 un- 
mounted, $2.00 mounted. 


The October number of the School Library 
Bulletin of New York City features Columbus 
Day with a poem, a sketch, and bibliography. 
There is also a most usable list of recent 
pamphlets and posters available for a song. 


Each year the faculty members of Roosevelt 
High School, Dayton, Ohio put on a play to 
get money to add books to the library. Miss 
Reba Boomershine, the librarian, also reports 
that the proceeds of a faculty May Day 
breakfast go to the library. A good way to 
fight the depression! 


Splendid Book Week suggestions are to be 
found in the October issue of the News Letter 
of the Pennsylvania Council of School Libra- 
rians. 


At the business meeting of the School Li- 
braries Section at Chicago a committee 
recommendation was approved providing that 
hereafter there be a special committee on 
School Library Yearbooks to consist of: 

(1) A chairman to be appointed by the 
School Libraries Committee with the 
recommendation that this appointment 
be renewed annually for three or four 
years upon the approval of the incom- 
ing School Libraries Committees. 

(2) A member of the Executive Board of 
the School Libraries Section to be 
chosen annually by that Board 


(3) Outgoing chairman of the School Li- 
braries Committee 

(4) Chairman of School Libraries Com- 
mittee 

(5) Executive Secretary for Work with 


Children at A.L.A. Headquarters 


All proposals for Yearbooks should be sub- 
mitted to this Committee for careful con- 
sideration. The Committee in turn should 
make its report to the School Libraries Com- 
mittee. 


The Business English class of North Cen- 
tral High School, Spokane, has just completed 
a most useful cooperative project which might 
well be duplicated in other schools. 180 collec- 
tive biographies were thoroly analyzed with a 
resulting index of 3100 entries. The general 
plan of Hannah Logasa’s Biography in Collec- 
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tions was followed except that the key to the 
collections was numerical rather than alpha- 
betical. The project gave the class splendid 
practice in correct entry and in filing, while 
the library is hereafter saved an endless 
amount of research because of the possession 
of a most usable tool. 


The following article which appeared 
originally in the Newark (N.J.) School 
Bulletin for September 1932 is here re- 
printed with the permission of the editor. 
Librarians of elementary schools will be 
sure to find in it some very pertinent 
suggestions. 


A SECOND GRADE LIBRARY UNIT 


AIMS 
To strengthen the ability and desire to 
read. 
To teach the children how to use the 
library. 


To teach children to respect and to care 
for books properly. 

To awaken in the child a sense of civic 
pride and an appreciation of the city 
library. 


APPROACH 

The class as a whole visited the chil- 
dren’s room of the Newark Public Library. 
The excursion to the library was con- 
ducted as follows: 

Children were told a story by the 

librarian. 

Suitable books 

examination. 

Children were divided into groups and 

each group was conducted thru 
the room by the librarian. 

Upon our return to our class room, a 
discussion took place as to what was seen 
and done at the library. The children 
were very enthusiastic about their visit. 
It was the first visit to that library for 
the majority of the children. They were 
very eager to become members and were 
quite disappointed at being informed that 
there was no membership under the third 
grade. Whereupon, construction of a 
classroom library as a substitute for the 
larger library was a natural suggestion. 


were available for 


TOPICS AND OUTCOME OF DISCUSSION 
Selection of space in the room for the 
library. 
Furnishing of the library: 

Tables; chairs; pictures ; book-shelves ; 
charging desk; bulletin board; 
flowers; plants; book truck. 

Source of books for the library: 

School books (reference) ; making of 

books by children; contribution of 
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books from home by children; 
collection by teacher. 

Differentiation between lending and refer- 
ence books. 
Children formulated these library rules 
which are posted in our library. 
Come with clean hands. 
Be quiet so that others can read. 
Handle books carefully. 
Keep the library neat. 
Bring books back on time. 
ACTIVITIES 
Making of chairs and tables for 
library ; 


Making of book-shelves; 

Making of book truck; 

Making of books by the children; 

Building of charging desk; 

Making of catalog; 

Preparation of books for use in the 
library. 
(Pasting of pockets; 
Making cards: 
Placing file numbers ;) 
Making of railing for library; 
Making of doilies and decorations for 
library ; 

Children were divided into committees 
necessary to complete the above 
activities. 


MATERIALS 
Books; tools and paints; wood; crates for 
shelves; cardboard; oil cloth; wool; 

old magazines; filing cabinets. 


OUTCOMES 
Reading 
Reading of books in the library. 
Reading of charts based on construc- 
tion of library, visit to library, etc. 
Number Work 
Counting of books taken out. 
Figuring number of days books may 
be kept out. 
Figuring fines. 
Counting of books in library. 
Knowledge of coin values in paying 
fines. 
Language 
Construction of stories put in the 
books made by the children. 
Discussion of the books read in the 
library. 
Oral language during the time the 
children charge books. 
Writing 
Actual charging of books. 
Writing of cards. 
Writing of stories for books. 
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Manual Training 
Construction of library and its fur- 
nishings. 
Art 
Designing and illustrating of original 
books. 
Decoration of library (attractive bul- 
letin boards). 
Attitudes and Habits 
The ability to work together harmoni- 


ously ; 

To instill in the child a love for fine 
books ; 

To instill in the child a love for read- 
ing; 

To develop the habit of punctuality 
(books must be returned on 
time) ; 


To develop habits of cleanliness (chil- 
dren must be clean if allowed to 
borrow books) ; 


Respect for the property of others. 


ACTIVITIES INTO WHICH THE LIBRARY LED: 

The library was built in January and it still 
continues to function tho we have had other 
projects. Each morning as soon as the chil- 
dren come in, those whose books are due go 
immediately to the library for their service. 
The library now functions, with few excep- 
tions, without any help by the teacher. 

At Easter time, it was suggested by the 
children that we share our library with the 
unfortunate children of some city institution. 
Library service, of course, was impossible 
However we did develop a very fine unit by 
making books which we sent to these children. 

Following the making of these books, we 
had a bird unit. The information about the 
birds was obtained by reading books in our 
library. Since the bird unit, we have been 
engaged in the study of milk. Most of our 
information on this topic is being obtained in 
the library. 

On several occasions we have requests for 
material on different units from other classes. 
The children very much enjoyed performing 
this service. 

Excellent suggestions for developing the 
Library Unit are to be found in Social Studies 
in the Primary by Storm, and Educative Ex- 
periences Through Activity Units by Clouser. 

By Marton E. Leavitt 
Fifteenth Avenue School 
Newark, New Jersey 
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IBRARIANS often face technical 

problems which are new to them but 
which other librarians have met and 
solved before. Why not profit from the 
experience of others by explaining your 
difficulty in the WILson BULLETIN and 
asking for advice? 

As one librarian puts it: “I wonder if 
other librarians might not, as I know I 
would, get much help from a department 
in the BULLETIN where we could ask 
other librarians for information or advice 
on special problems.” 

We are perfectly willing to act as a 
clearing-house for this sort of informa- 
tion. The success of the experiment, of 
course, will depend on the readiness of 
librarians not only to present their own 
difficulties but also on their readiness to 
answer the S.O.S. calls of their col- 


leagues. 

Here are a few typical inquiries that 
we have lately received. Each inquiry is 
numbered in order to facilitate reference 
to it. 

QUERIES 


1. How may I dispose to the best advan- 
tage of a varied lot of public documents, city, 
state, and federal, both bound volumes and 


pamphlet material? 
F.B. New York 


2. Wanted: a scheme of classification for 
administrative material on equipment and 
supplies, book selection, book prices, etc., 


which a person charged with the management 
of a library needs to have readily at hand, 
preferably in a vertical file. 
F.B. New York 
3. How shall I file and catalog a bound 
volume containing bibliographies on a number 
of unrelated subjects? 
J.T. Minnesota 
4. I should appreciate suggestions on filing 
and cataloging several hundred phonograph 


records which are kept in our school library. 
S. M. California 


5. Many of the children in our junior high 
school library have difficulty in reading books 
unless they are printed in large type. Several 
times I have ordered books for our library 
only to find them printed in small, practically 
unreadable type. Is there available anywhere 
a list of books that are obtainable in large, 
easy-to-read type? If there is, I should like 
to know of it. 


D.K. New Jersey 


We shall be happy to publish answers 
to any of the above questions. Send us, 
also, a list of your own technical or 
special difficulties. 


se Fs 


Taking the public library as an ex- 
ample of a typical cultural activity which 
has suffered an impairment of funds but 
not of vitality as a result of the depres- 
sion, President Frederick P. Keppel of 
the Carnegie Corporation describes the 
following situation in his annual report: 


The total income for twenty-one libraries 
in cities of 200,000 and over has dropped 
from $11,600,000 in 1931 to $8,800,000 in 1933; 
and, more significant, the funds for the 
purchase of books from $1,800,000 to $650,000. 
There is a corresponding drop in the figures 
for twenty-nine smaller cities. Meanwhile 
the circulation of books has increased from 
33,400,000 to 42,900,000 in the larger cities, 
and from 5,700,000 to 8,600,000 in the smaller. 
While the trend cannot be presented statis- 
tically, there are definite indications of an 
increase in the ratio of more serious books 
to the total circulation. In our colleges and 
universities, library appropriations have 
dropped still more rapidly, while the use of 
the library by students has steadily advanced. 


It is not noteworthy that librarians 
have had to make sacrifices in these 
years. Others have made equal and 
greater sacrifices. What is important, 
however, is that some day, perhaps, an 
historian of American librarianship may 
be able to remark that at this time there 
was evolved a broader conception of the 
place of the library in the social system 
as one of the great (and still scarcely 
utilized) instruments of. common prog- 
ress; and that the growth of this idea 
was attended by a marked humanizing of 
library service, an unprecedented effort 
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SOHO SQUARE 


Soho Square, London, has many literary associations. The house which Dickens 

represented as Dr. Manette’s home is at the end of a short street facing the 

square. William Hazlitt spent his last years at Frith Street, one of the streets 

leading to the square. There are frequent references to Soho in De Quincey’s 

Autobiography as he lived in this section at a number of different times. Today 
Soho is most noted for the many foreign restaurants. 


to be of active help to Everyman in his 
contemporary dilemmas. 


Certain emerging (tho not necessarily 
new) truths may best be expressed 
metaphorically. Let us say, then, that 
the library is not a cistern, but a foun- 
tain. The librarian is not a guardian, 
but an agent. William James made a 
brilliant diagnosis of a disease prevalent 
in institutions—whether they be civic, 
ecclesiastical, or academic in kind— 
when he wrote: 

Too often do the place-holders of such 
institutions frustrate the spiritual purpose to 
which they were appointed to minister, by the 
technical light which soon becomes the only 
light in which they seem able to see the 
purpose, and the narrow way which is the 
only way in which they can work in its 
service, 


ss wt 


When Vera J. Snook, librarian of the 
Little Rock (Ark.) Library, was dele- 


gated to introduce the author Charles J. 
Finger at the last meeting of the South- 
western Library Association, she wrote 
to J. Willett Hill, editorial writer of the 
Arkansas Democrat and a friend of 
Finger, for some personal impressions of 
the writer. This is Mr. Hill’s interesting 


reply: 
CHARLES FINGER APPRECIATION 


As for Charlie Finger, here are a few 
impressions gained by the contacts I have had 
with him. First, is the man’s tremendous 
sincerity, sense of decency and fine tolerance. 
Second, the almost unbelievable mixture of 
the practical fellow with the dreamer, Third, 
his ability to drive himself—he works in his 
little literary “shop” on his place at Gayette 
with the regularity of a machine. No clock 


puncher sticks to his job any closer than 


Finger. He goes to that shop every morning 
at eight and leaves at five-thirty or six. Takes 
an hour for lunch, leaving and returning to 
his work on the minute. Another amazing 
thing about the man is the retentiveness of 
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his mind. He has at his tongue’s tip literally 
hundreds of thousands of facts—and ninety- 
nine out of a hundred he is right. He knows, 
can recite the words and play the music of 
hundreds of cowboy songs, ranging from the 
song of the moujik on the Steppes to the 
raucous bellowing of the Texas roughneck on 
a real ranch. He has a splendid understanding 
of our economic and political so called sys- 
tems. He has sound ideas on education. He 
knows industrial development, is learned far 
beyond the layman in the skullduggery of the 
utilities. He has sailed upon the seven seas, 
has a tremendous store of pirate lore in that 
fine head of his and enjoys a_ personal 
acquaintance with almost every man in British 
life who amounts to a damn. He has a rare 
sense of humor with a fine appreciation of 
what is wit and what is moronic slapstickery. 
He has interested himself in anthropology and 
has acquired sufficient scientific knowledge to 
be recognized as no rank amateur in archeol- 
ogy. He can get more intellectual delight 
out of watching the antics of any old-time 
negro on a plantation than the average Amer- 
ican can out of Arthur Brisbane’s ponderous 
pronouncements. No composer of even mod- 
erate fame ever lived that Finger doesn’t 
know something about the man and his music. 
He: knows the birds, the trees, the flowers, 
in fact even the weeds, over every mile within 
six counties of Fayetteville. 

In telling you these things about Finger | 
have only in part done him justice. I could 
write columns listing his many virtues. He 
appeals to me as being one of the most 
magnificent characters I have ever known and 
every minute I have spent with him has’ been 
both delightful and profitable 


se SF Ss 


A grant of fifty dollars will be made 
by the Provineial Government of Ontario 
to every public library or branch public 
library in municipalities of fewer than 
100,000 population, where a librarian or 
assistant is employed holding a certificate 
of qualification from the Ontario Library 
School, or its equivalent as recognized 
by the Minister of Education. This 
grant will be in addition to other grants 
to libraries payable under existing regu- 
lations and has been provided thru an 
amendment to these regulations. The 
first grants will be made in 1934 on the 
basis of annual reports for 1933. 


se 


The American Child Health Associa 
tion, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, is 
now publishing a classroom periodical, 
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called Spyglass, which is written for 
pupils in the upper elementary grades 
and junior high schools. It contains a 
fund of miscellaneous information, with 
many fine illustrations. Four issues of 
Spyglass, which is a quarterly issued on 
a subscription basis, have already 
appeared. 
se ss 


A pleasant note from Estella De Ford, 
County Librarian, Napa County Free 
Library, in California: 

For years I have meant to write and thank 
you for the WiLtson BuLtetTin. Each number 
has something of real value. The play for 
Book Week was slightly modified and put on 
in a rural school here last week and I was 
delighted with the results. So it is with each 
issue—we find ideas that can be put to work. 
And when I read “Lily Lamb for the Moun- 
tains”! I went to library school with Edna 
Holroyd and was starting another county 
library when she was pioneering in Sonora. 
One had to know Edna to get the joy from 
that story that I did. She was so young and 
fresh and innocent that it was truly Lily 
Lamb for the Mountains! 


st Fs 


The Committee on College Reading of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, with Atwood H. Townsend as 
chairman, has issued Students’ Guide to 
Good Reading, a list of some 900 books 
mostly available in inexpensive editions. 
A large but limited subsidized edition of 
this excellent Guide has been distributed 
free to undergraduates in more than a 
hundred colleges. Additional copies are 
available at 15 cents each postpaid from 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West 68th St., Chicago. 


se st 


A catalog has been published by The 
30okshop for Boys and Girls, 270 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, entitled The History 
of French Children’s Books, 1750-1900. 
This catalog was made in Paris by 
Esther Averill from the historical exhi- 
bition arranged for The Bookshop by 
J. G. Deschamps and Miss Averill from 
the former’s collection. The exhibition 
is to be shown at The Bookshop during 
January 1934. 

The exhibition includes prints chosen 
to be shown with the various groups of 
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LAUNCHING HOSPITAL SERVICE DURING BOOK WEEK 
A dramatic window display by the Vincennes (Indiana) Public Library 


books; prints which are derived from 
that pictorial folk art which provided 
the mass of people for centuries with 
picture broadsides. The development of 
these prints appears in selected examples 
of the crude wood-cuts colored by hand; 
prints produced from copper engravings 


thruout the nineteenth century ; and those 
resulting from the later lithograph. 

The illustrated catalog of the exhibi- 
tion will prove valuable to libraries wish- 
ing to build such a collection. It may be 
obtained from The Bookshop for Boys 
and Girls for 50 cents. 


A ROMANCE FOR CLASSIFIERS ONLY 


"Twas in the merry month of June, in a dewey seven-eleven, 

A pretty girl beside the lake, idly watched the five-nine-seven. 

The seven-five-two of autumn was a visual delight, 

And she became one-hundred-ninety at the beauty of the sight. 

But presently a nine-thirteen appeared, in style of recent date, 

And as he passed, you’d think his neck was made of six-seven-eight. 
The three-forty of attraction made him linger there at first: 

“Wilt have a six-six-three,” he asked, “to quench thy dainty thirst?” 
“Or if perchance, six-forty-one is what your preference’s for, 

I’m sure that you and I could get some three-hundred-thirty-four.” 
Her scornful glance would surely wither anything alive. - 

“IT may not have three-seventy, but I know my three-nine-five. 

“I do not like your six-five-eight, your eight-fifteen is dirty, 

“Your one-seventy is questionable, you tire my hundred-thirty. 
“Your four-fifteen is terrible,—’’ but the rest of it was lost; 

For he fell upon the five-two-five, and there gave up the ghost. 

The moral of this little tale is surely plain as fate,— 

If you frequent seven-elevens, you'll end in seven-one-eight. 


ELIZABETH COLLOM 


A key to the above should not be necessary, but in case tt is— 


130—Mind and body 
170—Ethics 


190—Modern philosopher 525—Earth 
334—Cooperation 507—Fishes 
340—Law 641—Food 


370—Education 


395—Etiquette 
415—Grammar 


658—Business methods 


663—Beverages 
678—Rubber 
711—Public parks 
718—Cemeteries 
752—Color 
815~-Oratory 
913—Antiquities 
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“AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTERDAY” ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED 


Few books receive so much critical atten- 
tion and acclaim as has Authors Today and 
Yesterday within the past month. In all 
parts of the country editors and columnists 
have been devoting space to quotations from 
its pages and praise for its value and 
interest. “Even better than Living Authors,” 
is a phrase frequently employed. So great 
has been the demand for the book that within 
ten days of publication more than three 
thousand copies were shipped by The Wilson 
Company. 


The advertisement on the back cover of 
this issue quotes from a few of the early 
reviews. Below we reprint an unusually 
meaty review from the Newark Evening 
News of December 12. Librarians will find 
in it much fascinating material extracted 


from Authors Today and Yesterday which 
they may be able to utilize themselves in their 
local newspapers, as an excellent and unusual 
library publicity item. The paragraph on 
New Jersey authors gives the cue for a 
local or state angle, if such is possible. The 
review reads: 


NDISPENSABLE as was the reference 
work called Living Authors, the companion 
volume, Authors Today and Yesterday (The 
H. W. Wilson Co.), is even more useful— 


and perhaps even more entertaining and 
readable. 

The book is edited by Stanley J. Kunitz, 
with the assistance’ of Howard Haycraft 
and Wilbur C. Hadden. Inasmuch as one 


condition for entrance into these pages (as 
in the case of Living Authors) was that 
the sketch be accompanied by a portrait, 
there are 320 authors included and there 


are likewise 320 photographs and drawings 
The range of the contents is world-wide, 
and in cases where the subject of the sketch 
is still living, the facts many in- 
stances furnished by the author himself and 
provide original, autobiographical material. 
The test governing inclusion was that 
the books of a given writer had appeared 
wholly or largely since 1900. Over 3,000 
names were considered and, after those who 
had already appeared in Living Authors 
had been excluded, a vote was taken among 


were in 


tw 


librarians and others to determine which 
writers were to be treated. The biographies 
in this volume are, on the average, almost 
twice as long as in its predecessor. The 
bibliographies are, moreover, more detailed 
and comprehensive, and suggestive refer- 
ences about each author have been added 
as a guide to further study. 

Likes and Dislikes of Authors 

result is one reference book that 
will thoroly enjoy consulting; in 
suspects that the volume will be 
with reading rather than with 
research. For the book is a mine of amus- 
ing as well as more or less important facts. 


The 
readers 
fact, one 


worn out 


Among other matters, these authors talk 
freely about their likes and dislikes. Thus 
Erskine Caldwell writes: “All that I am I 
attribute to my dislike for reading books. 
ll read anything and everything in print 


that I can get my hands on if the medium 
is a magazine; but I dislike books as I 
do steel traps.” There are doubtless those 
who opine that the world would be happier 
if Mr. Caldwell’s readers all followed his 
example. 

Ethel Mannin lists among her likes: Cats, 


climbing mountains, people of all kinds, 
particularly Bertrand Russell. She dislikes 
civilization, the church, sports and New 
York. 

Stuart Chase asserts positively that he 


likes good conversation, white wine, Mexican 
Indians, high mountains, Fire Island, mighty 
bridges, pine forests, clean-cut thinking, 
Russian folk songs, Charlie Chaplin, Acapulco 
Harbor, the Lava in Kiev. He does not 
like billboards, hot dogs, high-pressure 
selling, Charlie Mitchell, radios, Chambers 
of Commerce, the Stock Exchange or Radio 
City. 

In general, these authors prefer quiet liv- 
ing and avoid social gatherings, literary teas 
and interviewers, altho Blaise Cendrars, 
French poet and novelist, lists publicity among 
the seven wonders of the modern world. 
They would rather live in the country than 
the city; they like animals and the outdoors, 
music and the theater. They dislike bigotry 
and seem to prefer the company of peasants 
and even of fools to that of sophisticated 
people. 


395 
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Writers Say They Hate to Write 


Like almost all writers since time im- 
memorial, many of these writers say that 
they hate writing, and they give vivid descrip- 
tions of the agony that writing involves; and 
yet they all prefer being writers to anything 
else on earth. 

Joseph Conrad recorded: “I can’t get any- 
thing out of myself quickly; it takes me 
a year of agony to make something like a 
book—generally longer.” 

W. L. George’s advice to writers was 
this: “Work sixteen hours a day. During 
the other eight dream of your work. Check 
your references three times; then get some- 
body else to check them again. Collect all 
the facts you can; then realize there are 
some you don’t know. Acquire strong con- 
victions; then doubt them.” 

Anatole France’s work (like that of 
Balzac) was only begun when the proofs 
came. He cut the sentences apart with 
scissors and made new combinations with 
the aid of a pastepot. His manuscript, a 
mass of loose notes done up in a sheet with 
safety pins, was dragged into the room by 
his housekeeper Josephine, and the master 
set to work. 

Most of these authors pride themselves 
on the amount of revising they do. Marie 
Belloc Lowndes boasts: “I rewrite more, I 
think, than any author living.” She works 
every day in the year, writing in bed. “A 
5,000-word story,” she states, “often means 
for my secretary the typing of 50,000 words.” 

Frequently these writers are modest and 
doubt the value of much that they have 
done. Not so Jim Tully, who claims: “I 
have done as nearly that which I set out 
to do as any American writer ever has.” 
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Favorite Authors of Modern Authors 


The modern authors who are most ad- 
mired by their contemporaries who are 
themselves authors are these: Proust, Joyce, 
Thomas Mann, D. H. Lawrence, Hemingway, 
Shaw, Conrad, and Sinclair Lewis. 

The favorite classic authors of these au- 
thors are Shakespeare, Cervantes and 
Dostoievsky, closely followed by Dickens, 
Whitman, Balzac, Keats, Shelley, and 
Stevenson. 

Laurence Housman writes that he is a 
great admirer of the work of his brother, 
A. E. Housman, author of The Shropshire 
Lad, “who, however, does not return the 
compliment.” 

The dramatist S. N. Behrman holds that 
the advantage of a Worcester, Mass., boy- 
hood was an immersion in assorted litera- 
ture: “Horatio Alger and Shakespeare in 
equal parts.” 

James Truslow Adams reads poetry when 
he wants “to get away from history,” and 
Francis Stuart remarks: “I like frankly bad 
books, so long as they are exciting.” E. E 
Howe believes “both Cellini and Rousseau 
were liars, and I am suspicious of Bérnard 
Shaw.” 

Of the 320 subjects taken from all over 
the European and American world four 
were born in New Jersey: Randolph Bourne, 
in Bloomfield; Robert S. Hillyer, in East 
Orange; Joyce Kilmer, iti New Brunswick, 
and Elinor Wylie, in Somerville. Four others 
at one time lived here: Lewis Browne, 
who refers to his pastorate in Newark, and 
says he is now “not unfrocked, but pro- 
foundly unsuited”; Will Durant, once of 
Seton Hall, Jersey City and other New Jer 
sey localities; Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, for 
many years a resident of Metuchen, and 
Henry Van Dyke, closely associated with 
Princeton. ° 


SONG INDEX SUPPLEMENT COMPLETED 


Before the end of January, the first supple- 
ment to the Song Index should be in the 
hands of its subscribers. It will be a sub- 
stantial volume of over 400 pages, containing 
title, author, composer, first line and chorus 
entries for more than 7000 songs. About 
2000 of these songs were indexed also in the 
main volume of the Song Index (published in 
1926). In many cases, however, the Supple- 
ment adds later and more complete informa- 
tion about author, composer, and name of 
air. 


In addition, the indexes at 


Supplement 


least 5000 songs which were not in any of 
the collections indexed in the Song Index 
This number includes songs of all types and 
in all languages, 


but the Supplement is 


particularly rich in Americana. It should be 
a boon to reference librarians wherever there 
are radio stations and “Old song” clubs. 

The Supplement gives the location of seven 
versions of “Frankie and Johnnie”; five of 
“Willie the Weeper”; three of the “Boll 
weevil song”; twenty of “Frog went a-court- 
ing’; six of “Weevily wheat,” or “Charlie’s 
sweet”; two of “The ship that never 
returned”; three of “Careless love”; also 
“The man on the flying trapeze,” the “St 
Louis blues,” “Annie Rooney,” “Under the 
bamboo tree,” “Hallelujah, I’m a _ bum,” 
“White wings,” “Home on the range,” and 
many other songs in demand at song fests, 
convivial gatherings, gay nineties entertain- 
ments, and colonial pageants. 
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WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 


New Books 
THe Srupent Liprary Assistant: A Work 
Book, Bibliography and Manual of In- 
struction. By Wilma Bennett. $2.40 
The complete book contains the fifteen 
separate sections, with an Appendix contain- 
ing a bibliography of sources of material for 
the Information file, and problems on refer- 
‘ence books, also an Index. 
For list of the sections and prices see the 
3ULLETIN for November, page 187. 


Make Your Own Jos. By Violet Ryder and 
H. B. Doust. 217p. Library price, $1.50 
For description see BuLLetin for Decem- 

ber, page 255. 

Economic NATIONALISM. By James G. Hodg- 
son. (Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. No. 1) 
208p. 90c 

Selected articles, with briefs and _ bibliog- 
raphy, on the question: Resolved, That the 

United States should adopt a policy of eco- 

nomic nationalism. 


INCREASING THE PRESIDENT’s PoweER. 
E. Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. 
No. 2) 135p. 90c 

Selected articles, with briefs and bibliog- 
raphy, on the question: Resolved, That the 
powers of the President should be substantial- 
ly increased as a settled policy. 


sy Julia 
Vol. IX. 


FeperaAL Am To Epucation. By Julia E. 
Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. 
No. 3), 90c 


Selected articles, with briefs and bibliog- 
raphy, on the question: Resolved, That sub- 
stantial grants should be made by the Federal 
Government for public elementary and 
secondary education. 


AuTHORS Topay AND YESTERDAY. 
Stanley J. Kunitz and others. 
Library price, $4.50 

A few libraries have asked for copies in 
sheets for cutting apart for the Vertical File 
or for sending out information on a single 
author. To libraries wanting copies in this 
form, we can send a copy trimmed on all 
four sides, for $3.50 postpaid. 


Edited by 
viii,726p 


Books in Press 
States Names, Fiacs, Sears, Soncs, Birps, 
FLowERS AND OTHER SyMsois. By George 
E. Shankle. Library price, $2.80. Ready 
early in January 
See description on page 284 of the BuLLETIN 
for December. 


WALL STREET: ASSET OR LIABILITY? sy 
James G. Hodgson. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. IX. No. 4) 90c Ready in’ January 

Contains selected articles, briefs and bibliog- 
raphy on regulation of the stock market by 


means of a Federal transfer tax. Also pre- 
sents both sides of such questions as Short 
selling, Buying on margin, Artificial manipula- 
tion of the market, etc. There will also be a 
trade edition, for circulation purposes, on 
which the library price will be $1 postpaid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRIME AND CRIMINAL 
Justice: 1927-1931. By Dorothy Camp- 
bell Culver 

While in point of time this bibliography 
may be said to be supplementary to that of 

Dr. Kuhlman, in that it carries on the 

indexing of similar material, there the con- 

nection ceases. This is an entirely independent 
volume, covering a wider field. To be pub- 
lished in the early Spring. 


Change in Price 
“Breiio”: Catalogue Frangais: Bulletin 
Bibliographique Mensuel. Publication be- 
gan with the monthly issue for October, 
1933. Annual subscription, $3.75 post- 
paid 
Owing to the further rise in value of the 
franc, it is necessary for us to increase the 
subscription price in American money to 
$3.75, to keep pace with the French price of 
60 francs, on which basis we must remit for 
any subscriptions received. We expect this 
price to remain constant unless there should 
be a considerable change in relative values 
of the dollar and the franc. 


We have on hand a small stock of the 
South American Handbook for 1932 and 1933 
which we will sell as long as the supply lasts, 
at soc each postpaid. 


Out of Print Books 
Copies of the following books are needed 
to fill orders. Librarians willing to dispose of 
them will confer a favor by reporting them. 
Full set. 
to Periodical 


Poole’s Index. 

Readers’ Guide 
Volume I 21900-1904 

Relationship Between the Library and the 
Public Schools. By Arthur E. Bostwick. 
(Classics of American Librarianship) 


Literature, 


Library Work with Children. By Alice 
Hazeltine. (Classics of American Librarian- 
ship) 


x * * 


Sometimes orders reach us without signa- 
ture, and since the postmark is the only clue, 
and that is often illegible or insufficient, we 
are in the embarrassing position of being 
unable to fill them. Such orders can only be 
held until complaint is made, even tho remit- 
tance is included. Please be sure that your 
order is signed before you mail it. 

oe e's 


(Continued on last page) 
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LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION - 


REMINGTON RAND INC 





Your Page—And Ours 

HE plan and purpose of this page 

is to list and briefly describe a few 
ideas and suggestions of possible interest 
to those engaged in library work. Sug- 
gestions from librarians as to new meth- 
ods and devices are always welcome. 

We are “on the air” and in the lan- 

guage of the commercial announcer we 
invite you to tune in at this same time 
(and place) each month. 


Eye-Strain 

Consciously or otherwise, we have all 
been annoyed by the difficulty in reading 
entries on labels of the lower trays in 
large catalog cases. The librarian of a 
State University Library has equipped 
the four lower rows of trays in the pub- 
lic catalog with special sloping label 
holders. Faculty and students have wel- 
comed this change with grateful en- 
thusiasm. 

Tilted lower shelves in standard unit 
wood shelving are also available. Since 
it is usually necessary to utilize every 
available inch of space either for books 
or catalog trays every reasonable effort 
should be made to prevent eye-strain in 
reading titles or entries at the lower 
levels. 


Delinquents 

The “elusive” borrower who is delin- 
quent in the matter of fines is a special 
problem in these days of increased li- 
brary patronage. A device in common 
use in department stores, banks, hotels, 
etc. for quick reference to lists arranged 
either alphabetically. or numerically is 
being used by many libraries. This ‘“In- 
dex Visible” records on one line the bor- 
rower’s name, number, and the amount 
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of delinquent fines. Names or numbers 
may be kept in proper order by removal 
of card when fine is paid and by insertion 
of cards for new delinquents in the 
proper place. 


In Case of Fire 


Fire, disastrous and destructive, came 
recently to a library in the South. The 
experience of the librarian in connection 
with insurance adjustments emphasizes 
the importance of one clause in the 
standard insurance policy that is too fre- 
quently overlooked or neglected. 

In the insurance contract the under- 
writers agree to do certain things in 
case’ of fire—the owner also agrees to 
provide records that will prove what was 
destroyed. 

A “Property Inventory Record” should 
be maintained to establish Proof of Loss. 
Standard loose leaf forms are available 
for such a record. Entries on these 
forms include data as to date of pur- 
chase, cost, location in the building, etc. 
for each item of equipment. 

A vault with approved insulated door, 
or a Safe-Cabinet, will provide “Record 
Assurance” in the event of fire. 


“Closing Commercial” 


The Personnel of the Library Depart- 
ment of Remington Rand, trained as it 
has been through years of experience in 
Library Bureau, provides for librarians 
a source of dependable counsel on all 
problems of supplies, devices and equip- 
ment. Correspondence is invited regard- 
ing this month’s “Ideas” or other sub- 
jects on which our accumulated experi- 
ence will be of value. 

Headquarter points of Library Spe- 
cialists are listed in the advertisement on 
the following page. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 




















enclosed order. 







catalog. 


enthusiastic response to 
“Library 


Supplies and Equipment” has 


~ 

our new Catalog 
really surpassed our expectations. 
Orders for LB Quality supplies 


and furniture have greatly in- 


creased in number and size. Fac- 


“SPECIAL FITNESS” 


We have always liked you 
supplies and furniture because we can count 
on their special fitness for our work. 
is a great convenience to be able to select 
- all our supplies and furniture from one 


Sincerely yours, 







It 





Each day brings fresh evidence 
of the universal acceptance of our 
improved and enlarged line. Li- 
brarians in every type of library 
....school, public, college and 
special....are invited to share with 
our present customers the advan- 
tages of the Library Bureau triad: 











tories and warehouses are busy. Quality - Service - Value 
shiv VISIBLE NAME GUIDES 
ol 











Here is the ideal guide for the card oie The removable 
label is held at an angle of 45 degrees. Th 
your catalog these guides will— 


en installed in 


1. Reduce eye strain. 

2. Facilitate filing of new cards. 

3. Speed up reference by patrons 
and members of library staff. 


Send for free samples. Let them prove their worth. 




















it 
push >> 
Libratybureau 
Division 
e 
Remington Rand Inc. 
Headquarter points for Library Service: 
ATLANTA BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Distinguished librarians 





contribute to the April issue of 


THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


in honor of J. C. M. HANSON 


Thor M. Andersen, Universitetsbibliothek, Oslo 
John Ansteinsson, Tekniske Horshole, Throndheim 
Arne Arnesen, Deichmanske Bibliothek, Oslo 

J. Christian Bay, John Crerar Library, Chicago 
William Warner Bishop, University of Michigan 
Isak Collijn, Kungl. Biblioteket, Stockholm 
James B. Childs, Library of Congress 

Franklin T. Currier, Harvard College Library 

Juul Dieserud, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. A. T. Dorf, Brooklyn, New York 

A. G. Drachman, Universitetsbibliothek, Copenhagen 
Rev. Colman J. Farrell, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 
Henry Guppy, John Rylands Library, Manchester 
K. T. Jacobsen, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 
Theodore C. Koch, Northwestern University 
Walther F. Koenig, Oldenburg, Germany 

Eliza Lamb, University of Wisconsin Library 
Walter Lichtenstein, Chicago 

Milton Lord, Public Library of Boston 

Harriet McPherson, Columbia University 

Charles Martel, Library of Congress 

William S. Merrill, John Crerar Library, Chicago 
John Minto, Signet Library, Edinburgh 

M. Munthe, Universitetsbibliothek, Oslo 

A. C. Noé, University of Chicago 

Harriet Pierson, Library of Congress 

Herbert Putnam, Library of Congress 

W. Riedner, Technische Hochschule, Munich 
Thorwald Solberg, Washington, D.C. 

Ruth Starr, James J. Hill Library, St. Paul 
Leonhard Stejneger, National Museum, Washington, D.C. 
Msgr. Eugéne Tisserant, Vatican Library 

Paul Trommsdorff, Technische Hochschule, Hanover 
S. Von Frauendorfer, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome 
Henry B. Van Hoesen, Brown University Library 
James I. Wyer, New York State Library 


This issue ordered separately will be $2.50. It is included in the regular subscrip- 
tion at $5.00 a year. About 250 pages. Reserve your copy now! 


Foreign postage, 25 cents Canadian postage, 15 cents 











The University of Chicago Press 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—January 1934 





HE Stanparp Catatoc- Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTaLoG ror Pustic Liprarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Revizw 


Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montutiy will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pustic LrprArtes. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 
later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 
a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1933, issue.] 





000 General 


COOK, ELIZABETH CHRISTINE. Reading the 
novel. 238p $1.50 Little 
028.4 Books and reading. Fiction 33-9576 
“An unusual approach to the subject, begin- 
ning with some distinguished readers—their 
range and speed, with hints as to their methods, 
and proceeding to answer the questions: Why 
read novels? Wher shall we skip? When shall 
we taste and skim? When shall we linger and 
reflect? When shall we study the novel?’ Wis 
Lib Bul 





Booklist 30:5 S ‘33 
‘This valuable handbook for beginners in 
college will prove a boon to instructors trying 
to break the meticulous habits of the intensive 
training of gt prevaresesy schools.’ 
+ n Transcript p2 My 17 '33 320w 
op og Y Times p3 Ag 6 '33 300w 
Wis Lib Bul 29:161 Je °'33 


300 Social Sciences 


FREDERICK, JUSTUS GEORGE. Primer of 
“New deal’’ economics. 322p $2 Business 
bourse 

330.973 National industrial recovery act, 
1933. United States—Economic policy 
33-20697 
“A timely volume dealing with the economic 
background of the New deal legislation. epengn 
hastily written and somewhat superficial, 
book covers all the new legislation and ex- 
plains how the conflicting economic theories 
back of it may be coordinated. Chapters by 

Donald Richberg, Gerard Swope, and Bernard 
M. Baruch add to the value of the book.”’ 

Booklist 





Booklist 30:7 S °'33 
New Repub 76:133 S 13 '33 300w 


“Keeping in mind the precedents established 
and still functioning in the world outside, the 
reader may turn to Mr. Frederick’s eloquent 
exposition of the principles of the American 
New Deal with profit and interest. For it is 
the first thorough and very readable presenta- 
tion of a far-reaching social-economic reform 
that is still in the blueprint stage and must 
await the test of that very pragmatism which 
the author so persistently invokes as the driv- 
ing thought behind the ‘new experiment.’ "’ 
Louis Rich 

+N Y Times p9 S 3 '33 900w 


+ Printers’ Ink 164:83 S 7 °33 170w 


500 Science 


BRAGG, SIR WILLIAM HENRY. Universe of 
an 283p il $3.50 Macmillan [12s 6d Bell, 


535 Light. Color 33-27305 
This book by a noted English physicist is 
an expansion of the author’s Christmas lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 1931. The 
author here attempts to explain for laymen 
the two conflicting theories of the nature of 
light, ‘the nature of vision, color, polarisation, 
light from the sun and stars, and Réntgen 
rays. Index. 


Booklist 30:10 S ’33 
“In comparison with others Sir William Bragg 
stands out for his simplicity, for his laboratory 
technique and for the ultimate charm of the 
matter-of-fact. He has neither the erudite the- 
oretical viewpoint of Lodge or Thomson nor the 
philosophical speculations of Jeans and Edding- 
ton. Like Rutherford, he is an experimenter, 
but unlike Rutherford, his curiosity extends to 
the simplest phenomena of everyday life, and 
like Faraday, he enjoys popular exposition. His 
clear and simple interpretations of nature in 
the famous ‘Juvenile Lectures’ of the Royal 
Institution are works of great art.’’ Gerald 
Wendt 
+ Books pS Ag 20 '33 550w 
Boston Transcript pl Ag 26 °33 900w 
+ Nation 137:219 Ag 23 '33 500w 
“For all the colour reproductions Sir William 
Bragg has had the able collaboration of Dr. 
Thorne Baker, well known for his work on 
colour-cinematography, and for illustrations 
where photography is not suitable there are 
several clever sketches by his daughter, Mrs. 
Caroe. Altogether a delightful and absorbing 
book—and should there be any who holds with 
Keats that to explain a rainbow is to rob it of 
its pristine beauty, let them read through 
these pages and see if they do not alter their 
opinion. We believe that they will.’’ G. B. 
Brown 
+ New Statesman & Nation 5:854 Je 24 
33 800w 
+N Y Times p3 Ag 20 '33 1500w 
Sat R of Lit 10:66 Ag 26 '33 750w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 20 °33 
Times [London] Lit Sup p404 Je 15 °33 
Times [London] Lit Sup p581 S 7 ‘33 


600 Useful Arts 


BORSOD!, RALPH. Flight from the city; the 
story of a new way to family security. 194p 
il $2.50 Harper 

630.1 Country life. Conduct of life 33-22908 
Relates in considerable detail the facts con- 
cerning the author’s experiment in country 
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BORSOD!I, RALPH—Continued 
living, hinted at in his earlier book This | 


Jaly 
Civilization, (Book Review Digest, 1929, 1930). 
In 1920 the Borsodi family fled to the country 
and in the years since then have developed a 
non-profit paying, self-supporting homestead 
on which they produce most of their own food, 
clothing, recreation, and education. 





‘“‘Everyone who is considering the possibility 
of trying to be freed from the uncertainty of a 
salaried job will find the book fascinating, for 
it will not only inspire such folk but may point 
the way.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p3 S 16 '33 200w 
+ N Y Times p4 S 3 '33 900w 


Springf’d Republican p8 Ag 30 '33 750w 


900 History 


HAMILTON FISH. _ Hitler's 
73p $1 (4s 6d) Mac- 


ARMSTRONG, 
reich, the first phase. 
millan 

943.085 Germany—Politics and government. 
Hitler, Adolf 33-19236 

A short summary of the aims and activities 
of the Nazi revolution. The author, editor of 

Foreign Affairs, went to Germany immediately 

after the revolution, where he talked with 

Hitler and other Nazi leaders; later he visited 

Italy and conferred with Mussolini. An _ ap- 

pendix gives the text of the Four-power Pact, 

both in its preliminary and in its final forms. 





Christian Century 50:1088 Ag 30 ‘33 
Current Hist 38:xii S '33 220w 


“ ‘Hitler’s Reich’ is brief, clear, and to the 
point. . . One may not always agree with Mr. 
Armstrong's interpretations, for he inclines to 
old-fashioned democratic conservatism, and one 
cannot accurately measure the various phe- 
nomena now sweeping the world with the 
liberal standards of Spencer or Mill. Happily, 
Mr. Armstrong does not force his interpreta- 
tions upon us. They are more in the nature 
of asides. His book is mainly a straightfor- 
ward reportorial account based on first-hand 
observations—he went directly to Berlin, Vien- 
na, Danzig, and Rome to get his story im- 
mediately after the Nazis came into power. 
‘Hitler’s Reich’ is well worth reading.”’ 

+ Nation 136:248 Ag 30 '33 250w 
+ N Y Times p3 Ag 6 °33 1100w 
No Am 236:xi S '33 30w 
R of Rs 88:7 S °33 60w 
+ Spec 151:258 Ag 25 °33 700w 


HOOVER, CALVIN BRYCE. Germany enters 
the Third Reich. 243p $2.50 Macmillan 
943.085 Germany—National socialist move- 


ment. Germany—Politics and government. 
Germany—Economic conditions. Hitler, 
Adolf 33-22433 


An experienced observer who has had un- 
usual opportunities of studying the sequence 
of events that led to the Nazi revolution pro- 
vides an enlightening account of the course 
of these events, the growth of an “‘inflamed na- 
tionalism’’ that made possible the Nazi vic- 
tory, and the inauguration of the great Jewish 
boycott. Professor Hoover shows national so- 
cialism in action, the economic aspects of the 
Nazi state and the probable international con- 
sequences of its triumph. 





+ Books p3 S 3 ‘33 1400w 

+. Christian Century 50:1178 S 20 '33 900w 
“This book is undoubtedly the best study 
of National Socialist Germany that has yet 
appeared. . . The analysis deserves to be 
studied by all who wish to understand Ger- 
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many’s position at home and abroad today.”’ 
R. L. Baker 
+ Current Hist 39:vii O '33 380w 
-+ Nation 137:357 S 27 '33 1050w 
— + New Repub 76:161 S 20 '33 700w 
+ N Y Times pl S 3 °33 3200w 
No Am 236:iv O '33 20w 
No Am 236:472 N °33 200w 
R of Rs 88:4 O 33 150w 
“The evidence offered by Professor Hoover 
regarding the situation in that country under 
Hitler is eminently careful and scholarly. That 
fact will damn his book in Nazi eyes. . . The 
world has only just embarked on the task 
of understanding the Nazi cages and de- 
ciding how to deal with its manifestations. 
Professor Hoover provides one of the essential 
textbooks.’’ H. F. Armstrong 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:166 O 7 '33 1400w 


+ Springf’d Republican p10 O 12 '33 750w 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE. Shape of things 
to come. 43l1p $2.50 Macmillan [10s 6d 
Hutchinson] 

901 History, Imaginary. Civilization 33-23044 


“In this book Mr. Wells has marshaled all 
his tumultuous ideas, intuitions and theories 
about present events; he has summoned as 
well his best powers of vivid imaginative writ- 
ing and projected the story through the com- 
ing two centuries. The form is that of a 
school text-book of the year 2106 (complete, of 
course, with quotations, reference and all the 
other brilliant little touches of Wellsian veri- 
similitude), covering the general political, so- 
cial and economic history of mankind from 
about 1900 down to that date. It is at once 
Mr. Wells's critique of the contemporary scene 
and his prophecy as to the outcome.’’ Books 


+ Books pl S 10 '33 1800w 
Boston Transcript p2 S 13 °33 1300w 
Current Hist 39:iv O °33 170w 
“The book is fascinating—full of vastly in- 
teresting ideas, extraordinary insights into 
contemporary affairs and future drifts, bril- 
liantly ‘actual’ portrayals of a possible future— 
and altogether well worth any man’s money 
even if he winces when Wells hails Ortega y 
Gasset, Major C. H. Douglas, Maynard Keynes, 
and Howard Scott as people of prescience, the 
liberators of mankind. at a scramble of 
notions Mr. Wells has: Lenin and Scott, Marx 





and Harry Barnes, Hen George and I. A. 
Richards, all contribute to his store of wisdom.”’ 
Cc. H. Grattan 


+ — Nation 137:328 S 20 '33 700w 
+—N Y Times p3 S 10 '33 1650w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:89 S 9 '33 4200w 
Spec 151:287 S 1 '33 1500w 


910 Geography and Travel 


SKARIATINA, IRINA (MRS VICTOR F 
BLAKESLEE). First to go back; an aristo- 
crat in soviet Russia. 316p $2.75 Bobbs 

914.7 Russia—Description and travel. Rus- 
sia—Social conditions " 33-28372 
An accvunt of the author's visit to Russia in 

1932 after ten years’ exile. She explains her 

title by saying that so far as she knows she 

is “the very first member of the titled Rus- 

Sian aristocracy, who is not a Communist, to 

be allowed to ‘go back’ home to Russia, legally 

with a passport viséed by Moscow.”’ Mrs 

Blakeslee travelled freely, talked with all sorts 

of people, and brought back an unprejudiced, for 

the most part favorable, account of what she 
saw. 





“Her accounts of her visits to Leningrad 
and Moscow do not differ notably from the re- 
ports brought back recently by numerous visit- 
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Notify us of any |] Enroll with us. We 
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library staff. This SS a 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
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Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
East 2ist Street New York 








THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 
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A Standard Journal for Leading Libraries 


Subscription ..... OS Te. Per ee $3.00 
Current issue .... .35 Back numbers 40c & up. 


SCHOOL SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS 
3319 W. 14th St. Milwaukee, Wis 
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Annual Subscription, $2.00 


330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











PHOTOSTAT REPRODUCTIONS 


of printed and written matter or draw- 
ings may be used to advantage in many ways 
by Librarians, Booksellers and Publishers. Write 
for price list. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 


















Biographical Directories 
under the editorship of 


J. McKeen CatTrTecyi 


editor of “School and Society” 
and of “Science” 


American Men 
Of Science 


The fifth edition of the Biocrarx- 
ICAL DrrRecToRY OF AMERICAN MEN 
oF ScIENCE contains about 22,000 
sketches and extends to 1278 pages. 
It is an invaluable work of refer- 
ence for scientific men. It is useful 
for libraries, newspapers, educational 
executives and all who have relations 
with those engaged in scientific re- 
search. 


Fifth edition 
1,278 pages 
Over 22,000 biographies - - - $12. 





Leaders 
In Education 


The BroGRAPHICAL DrREcTORY OF 
LEADERS IN EDUCATION contains 
biographies of over 11,000 of those 
in America who have done the most 
to advance education, whether by 
teaching, writing, research, or admin- 
istration, a careful selection from 
the million educational workers of 
the United States. They are those 
to whom daily reference is made in 
the press, from whom all positions 
of importance are filled. It is a 
work essential to all who have re- 
lations with those engaged in edu- 
cational work, necessary to every 
reference library. 


Over 1,000 pages 
Over 11,000 biographies - - - $10.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ing Americans. But when Miss Skariatina gets 
into the country—the land of the picturesque 
though changing peasant—the book begins to 
live! The last third of ‘First to Go Back’ is in- 
tense and fascinating.”’ . H. Britten 

+ Books p4 O 1 '33 600w 

+ Boston Transcript pl O 14 ‘33 1650w 

Christian Century 50:1247 O 4 '33 180w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:177 O 14 '33 850w 


B or 92. Biography 


BRADDY, NELLA. Anne Sullivan Macy; the 
il behind Helen Keller. 365p il $3 Double- 
ay 
B or 92 Macy, Mrs Anne (Sullivan). Keller, 
Helen Adams 33-24740 
The book is, naturally, almost equally the 
life of Anne Sullivan and of Helen Keller, but 
the emphasis is shifted from the pupil to 
the teacher, no less a genius, who submerged 
herself in her selfless devotion to the girl whose 
spirit she liberated. Miss Braddy uncovers 
the tragic childhood of Anne Sullivan, the 
horrors of her life in Tewksbury almshouse, 
and the years in Perkins Institution, where 
her sight was restored. She describes the 
“miraculous chance that brought a_e great 
teacher and a great pupil together,’’ the 
patient, persistent and original teaching meth- 
ods that were worked out, the close and 
creative friendship between the two and their 
work together for good causes. 


+ Books p8 O 1 '33 1300w 
+ N Y Times p5 O 1 '33 2100w 





BRITTAIN, VERA MARY. Testament of 
youth; an autobiographical study of the years 


1900-1925. 663p $2.50 Macmillan [8s 6d 
Gollancz] 
B or 92 33-30698 


This intimate record of an English girl's 
life from 1900 to 1925 shows*‘what the War 
and the years immediately following meant to 
the men and women of her generation. Her 
first life ended with the death of her flancé, 
her brother and others of those she most 
loved, in the War. The sorrows of these 
years she reveals and gives a full account of 
her experiences as a V.A.D. nurse. Vera 
Brittain writes somewhat less fully of the 
period of recovery—the return to her inter- 
rupted course at Oxford, work for the League 
of Nations Union, association with a brilliant 
group of young writers, and her marriage in 
1925, which concludes the book 


+ Books p5 O 15 ‘33 1000w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pi0 O 14 °'33 
‘It is a book of intense feeling, unrelieved 
by any touch (except perhaps in the case of 
one of the five friends, Roland Leighton) of 
that spirit of gay adventure which—so the 
propagandists told us at the time—sustained 
the men who wallowed in the mud and blood of 
France. Miss Brittain is not celebrating mil- 
itary glory; she is showing what war means to 
the youth of every country.”’ 
+ Christian Science Monitor p6 O 7 ‘33 
+ Forum 90:vi N ‘33 160w 
+ — Nation 137:454 O 18 '33 450w 
+." Statesman & Nation 6:332 S 16 





+N Y Times p3 O 15 '33 2050w 
No Am 236:477 N '33 50w 
+ — Sat R 156:277 S 9 °33 600w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:179 O 14 °33 1150w 
“This remarkable book is a kind of Cavalcade 
—the Cavalcade of the terrible first quarter of 
this century as seen in a clever and affection- 
ate woman’s nature. . . One may suppose that 
she wrote this book as a protest against mod- 
ern indifference—a Testament or Testimony of 
Youth—the Youth which was lost so lately by 
hundreds of thousands among our finest young 
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men and women. ‘We will remember them.’ 
cried our poet, and I can only hope that this 
accurate and poignant picture of what the war 
really meant may help ovr present youth not to 
forget!” H. W. Nevinson 
+ Spec 151:315 S 8 °33 1050w 
Springf’d Republican p7e O 8 '33 1200w 


+ Times [London] Lit Sup p571 Ag 31 ‘33 


Fiction 
BEITH, JANET. No second spring. 304p $2.50 
Stokes [7s 6d Hodder] as.aneen 
~2730 


In a lonely Scottish village in the 1830's, shut 
in by the mountains and the sea the young 
minister, Hamish McGregor, strove to save the 
souls .of his embittered, hard-drinking parish- 
ioners. Allison, his frail young wife, terrified 
by the lonely manse and lonelier mountains, 
strove to believe in her husband's god .of 
vengeance, and failing in that ve all her at- 
tention to her three children. Into this situa- 
tion came a wandering painter, who painted 
the portrait of the minister and his wife, and 
falling in love with Allison brought a welcome 
note of romance into her life. But Al- 
lison sent him away and remained faithful to 
her Hamish. Long afterward the descendants 
of this pair wondered why the light of happi- 
ness shone so clearly from the unfinished por- 
trait of their grandmother, while their grand- 
father looked so grim. 


‘The marked simplicity of the style, the se- 
lection and emphasis of the historical detail 
are at once the evidence of discipline and 
the announcement of a sturdy new talent. 
There are naturally certain flaws to reward 
the critical. The beginning is not prepossess- 
ing. Again, when describing the illness of the 
children, is: the author too heavy-handed. 
Finally, Miss Beith occasionally lapses into 
phrases which are trite. But the heart of the 
book is written with such warmth and felicity 
that it wholly redeems one’s minor objec- 
tions.’’ Bdward Weeks 

+ — Atlantic Bookshelf O ‘33 200w 

Booklist 30:48 O '33 

+ — Books p4 S 17 ‘33 1300w 

“Two things recommend this book immedi- 
ately. It is the winner of the twenty-thousand 
dollar prize, the largest prize ever offered by a 
publisher for a novel, and the author is the 
niece of Ian . . Miss Beith possesses a 
lovely touch and a rare artistic restraint in 
her writing which etches the figures of this 
story on our memories.”’ D. L. a 

+ Boston Transcript pl S 23 '33 600w 
-+- Chicago Daily Tribune pl5 S 16 ‘33 
-+- Christian Science Monitor p6é S 16 '33 
+- — Forum 90:vi N °33 110w 
New Repub 76:163 S 20 '33 120w 
New Statesman & Nation 6:388 S 30 ‘33 
+ N Y Times p7 S 17 °'33 750w 
+ No Am 236:iv O °33 30w 
+ No Am 236:475 N '33 180w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 10:107 S 16 '33 480w 
Spec 151:380 S 22 '33 110w 

“The book impresses one particularly as a 
story of ‘atmosphere.’ The writer has the fac- 
ulty of presenting the background as a part 
of her c ters. One hardly thinks of one 
without the other. Again and again she pre- 
sents vital pictures when Nature is playing the 
major role. The book is well written, and is 
above the ordinary run of ‘prize novels.’ "’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e S 17 '33 700w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p593 S 7 ‘33 


CORBETT, ELIZABETH FRANCES. Nice long 
evening. 275p $2 Appleton-Century 


33-27346 
“Young Mrs Meigs’’ is one year older and just 
as forceful a character in this book as in the 


former one. Altho she is past eighty she re- 
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CORBETT, ELIZABETH F.—OContinued 

fuses to be bullied by her daughter Millicent; 

plays cards with her three cronies; watches her 

grandson’s love affair; takes care of the wid- 

owed Molly and her baby son; and when blind- 

ee her indomitable self, conquers 
at too. 


Books pl0 O 8 °33 180w 

‘Miss Corbett has succeeded where many 
authors have failed. She has written a second 
novel with the same central character, indeed 
with practically all the same persons, and it 
is as delightful as the first. Nowhere does the 
interest flag. Her characterization is as keen 
as in her first story of Mrs. Meigs and no 
reader will lay the book down with a feeling of 

disappointment.’’ G. B. 
+ Boston Transcript p2 O 7 ‘33 580w 


+N Y Times pls O 8 '33 650w 


HOBART, MRS ALICE TISDALE (NOURSE). 
Oil for the lamps of China. 403p $2.50 Bobbs 


33-27330 


Stephen Chase went to China as a young 
mining engineer in the employ of an American 
oil company. The story describes Stephen's 
struggle to learn Chinese ways, and to be loyal 
to his organization, and his wife’s long fight 
to adjust herself to a land where she was de- 
prived of her beloved music. 


“Vivid with detail that comes from the 
Chinese setting, tense under the special strains 
of feeling among exiles cast upon themselves 
and each other with the jarring closeness of 
an army post. Hester is real and appealing, 
but the unusual quality of the book lies in its 
perception of Stephen and the forces that 
moved about him. ‘Oil for the Lamps of China’ 
creates a hero whose character and circum- 
stances will have unusual interest for men as 
well as women—and a story as provocative in 
theme as it is unusual and brilliant in setting.’’ 
Mary Ross 

+ Books p5 O 8 '33 1300w 

‘It is an utterly fascinating tale, and if the 
novel lacks the grandeur of Pearl S. Buck’s 
epic narrative, it at least offers a story of 
more immediate interest to the Occidental. It 
is the story of America in China rather than 
of China itself.’’ N. C. 

+ Boston Transcript pl O 14 °'33 650w 


New Repub 76:314 O 25 '33 350w 
+N Y Times p6 O 8 '33 1050w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:201 O 21 ’33 1100w 


Children’s Books 


ARMER, MRS LAURA (ADAMS). Dark circle 
of branches; il. by Sidney Armer. 212p $2.50 
Longmans 

33-27246 


Na Nai, a little Navaho Indian boy, thru the 
teaching of his uncle, the medicine man, learns 
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the meaning of the Navaho songs, the sand 
paintings, and much of the tribal lore. When 


he is eight years old American troops under the 
command of Kit Carson invade the Canyon de 
Chelly where Na Nai lives, and his tribe is 
sent for four years to New Mexico. At the 
end of that time the exiles are returned to their 
home in northern Arizona, and Na Nai settles 
down happily to learn his uncle’s ‘“‘medicine’’ 
so that when the old medicine man dies, his 
nephew can take his place. 





Booklist 30:51 O '33 


“The narrative form used is somewhat styl- 
ized, legendary and poetical. Navaho words fol- 
lowed by the translation are freely used. This 
you may like or dislike; it gives color and savor. 
The documentation is vouched for by the best 
Navaho authorities and the detail of the Indian 
life, and the warm tribal bond with its peculiar 
tenderness for children are truly and beautifully 
rendered, as is the picture of the great tribal 
gathering for the healing of Na Nai’s sister, in 
the Dark Circle of Branches. The book is a 
wholly worthy sequel to its prize winning 
predecessor.” E. S. Sergeant 

-+ Books pil S 24 '33 850w 


Boston Transcript pl S 9 ‘33 600w 
+ Christian Century 50:1088 Ag 30 ‘33 
+ New Repub 76:253 O 11 '33 350w 
+N Y Times p18 O 15 '33 400w 


DAVIS, MARY GOULD. Handsome donkey; 
il. by Emma Brock. 67p $1.75 Harcourt 
33-27256 
The story of Baldasarre, a handsome don- 
key whose mission in life was to take the 
tourist children from the Piazza up to the hill 
restaurant in a little Italian village, and his 
friend Tedesco, the funny little dachshund 
who belonged to Miss Hilda. For young readers. 





_ “The Handsome Donkey with its spirited, 
informed drawings gives an authentic im- 
pression of the daily life of Italian mountain 
folk in a form most acceptable to children. 
Story and pictures alike seem to have been 


created in a mellow holiday mood in the 
very heart of the Apennines. It is an amusing 
story.’’ A. C. Moore 

+ Atlantic Bookshelf O ‘33 110w 

Booklist 30:51 O ‘33 
+ N Y Times pll O 8 '33 180w 
“The slender book, gaily pictured by Emma 

Brock, is outstanding because the story is told 
by a master of the story telling art, whose 
knowledge and appreciation of Italy warm 
every page. It is another good ‘read-aloud.’ ”’ 
Katherine Ulrich 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:154 S 30 ’33 100w 
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As the earth turns (S °33) 
Arranging flowers 


Carroll. 

Cary and Merrell. 
(N 33) . 

Cook. Reading "the novel (Ja '34) 

Corbett. Nice longs evening (Ja '34) 

Cottler and Brecht. Careers ahead tN *33) .. 

Davis. + a eres “donkey (Ja, 8) 

Drew. Discovering poetry ( 

Eberlein and Tarpley. Remodelling and 
a... ting the small house (D ' 3) 

a. Little man, what now? (S ‘'33) . 
Ferber They brought their a (Oo "33). 
Fergusson. Rio Grande (N 
Flack. Ask Mr Bear (S 33) ° 
Forman. Our movie made children (N °33) .. 
Frederick. Primer of “New deal’’ econom- 

ics (Ja '34) 
Gilbert. Plays and poems (D ‘'33) 


Haldane. Science and human life (O ‘33).. 
Hambidge. Time to live (S '33) 
Hamilton. Boy builder (S °33) 

Hibben. C 
Hine. 
a 


arpenter’s tool chest (S '33) 
Arrangement of flowers (S °33) . 
Oil "a the lamps of China (Ja 


=. Sere enters the Third Reich 
(Ja °34 
Hosford. Sons of the Volsungs (S °33) .... 
Housman. Name and nature of poetry 


33) 
Howard. Fighting the insects (O °33) 
Irwin. Angels and Amazons (D ‘'33) 
James. Andrew Jackson (S ‘33) 
Jeans. New background of science (O °33). 
Kane. Famous first facts (S °33) 
Landis and Willard. Rural adult education 


(Continued from page 307) 

Metvin Dewey: Seer: Inspirer: Doer: 
1851-1931. Biografic compilation by 
Grosvenor Dawe. Library edition, 3901p. 
$3; limited club edition, “-lea. auto- 
graphed, $5 

A wonderfully comprehending and stimulat- 
ing life of Dr. Dewey. It presents a record 
absolutely invaluable for the men and women 
who are serving in the various constructive 
activities with which he was so fruitfully 
identified.”"—Dr. John R. Mott 


“Let me appeal to everybody to scan also 
the details, incidents and events put down in 
this book: What Melvil Dewey said, how 
he worked, acted and reacted, what he wrote. 
All of this is worth knowing.”—J. Christian 
Bay, in the A. L. A. Bulletin 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE IN LipRA- 
RIES AND THE Svuspyecr APPROACH TO 
Booxs. By Henry E. Bliss. xvi,335p. $4 
postpaid 
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Mantle and Sherwood. Best plays of 1909- 
1919 (O °33) 
ong Arctic Village (S '33) 


MStrick? True North (S| KY 

Newberry. Diary (O '33) 

O'Sullivan. Twenty years a-growing (N 33) 

Overstreet. We move in new directions 
(D °33) 

Pack. Forestry (N ‘33) 

Pickard. Your job (N '33) 

Ransome. Peter Duck (S °33) 

Rinehart. The album (N '33) 

Robbins. Cure it with a garden (O °33).... 

Roosevelt. Looking forward (S ’33) : 

Ross. Back of time (O °33) 

Shambaugh. Folk cs for schools and 


playgrounds (O 
Impressions of South America 


Simonds. A B C of war debts (S °33) 
Sinclair. Foot-loose in India (O '33)...... 
Skariatina. First to go back (Ja '34) 

L. P. On reading Shakespeare (D 


( 33) 

Stallings. First World war (D °'33) 
Sutherland. Arches of the years (N '33) 
Tarkington. Presenting Lily pees (D '33). 
Tschiffely. Tschiffely’s ride (S ‘3 

Villiers. Grain race (O '33) 
Waln. House of exile (S '33) 
Washburne, Washburne and Reed. 

earth and sky (D ‘33) 
Wells. Shape of things to come (Ja '34) ... 
Willoughby. Alaskans all (O °33).......... 
Zweig. Marie Antoinette (S °'33) 


“It covers the most remarkable contribu- 
tion to theoretical librarianship that America 
has made this century.".—W. C. Berwick 
Sayers, in The Library World, November, 
1933 

“Cest un travail d’une importance con- 
sidérable, et une contribution fondamentale 
pour Tlétablissement d’un  systéme plus 
cohérent et plus rationnel que ceux en 
cours."—E. et G. de Grolier, in Revue du 
Livre, November, 1933 


“No writer in classification in the 
can afford to ignore Mr. Bliss; and, when 
the principles he enunciates have been 
thoroughly mastered, we shall find ourselves 
face to face with the urgent need for com- 
plete reconstruction of all our ideas of classi- 
fication. This will involve, among other 
things, a new standard scheme for general 
adoption; and this reviewer has every confi- 
dence that Mr. Bliss can provide this too.”— 
L. A. Burgess, in the Library Association 
Record for November, 1933 


future 


A FEW WORDS IN SEASON 


The Wilson Company wishes to thank libra- 
rians for the continued support of our publi- 
cations during the past year in spite of almost 
universal budget cuts. We are not unmindful 
of our obligation to maintain the standard 
of our professional services, and to improve 
and extend them whenever possible. We trust 
that the new year will prove a more prosper- 


ous one for the nation at large and that libra- 
ries will be able to operate under less severe 
handicaps. As for the WiLson BULLETIN, so 
many of you have told us that you enjoy 
reading it that we are only reciprocating the 
sentiment when we reply that we enjoy pub- 
lishing it. May you continue to welcome its 
monthly visits. 





